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Valperga, or the Life and Adventures of 
Castruccio, Prince of Lucca. By the 
Author of ‘Frankenstein.’ 3 vols. 
pp. 849. London, 1823. 

CONSIDERABLE interest must necessa- 
rily be excited in the literary world by 
the appearance of a new novel from the 
author of * Frankenstein,’ and our read- 
érs will sit down in expectation of the 
fulfilment of that promise of talent 
which so extraordinary a work, consi- 
dered as the production of a young fe- 
male under twenty years of age, held 
out. We confess ourselves highly gra- 
tified with this specimen, and congratu- 
late the lovers of this branch of litera- 
ture on a very valuable accession of en- 
tertainment and instruction. Before we 
proceed to notice the merits of this ex- 
cellent work, we shall give a brief sketch 
of the story. 

Castruccio was the son of Ruggiert 
del Antelminelli, then the head of one 
of the most distinguished Ghibeline fa- 
milies in Lueca. His hereditary party- 
spirit was confirmed at an early age, by 
the banishment of his faction from Luc- 
ca, during the ascendance of the 
Guelphs; and at Ancona, whither the 
exiles retired, his father occupied the 
remainder of his life in cultivating those 
talents in the son, which he perceived 
would one day render him a powerful 
instrument, not only in re-establishing 
the importance of his house, but in re- 
instating the faction to which it belong- 
ed in alltheir former power. In the 
first year of their banishment, the mo- 
ther of Castrueccio died, and was not 
long survived by her husband, whom a 
contagious fever carried to the grave be- 
fore his son had attained his seven- 
teenth year. Ruggieri, on his death- 
bed, commended the young Castruccio 
to the care of Francesco de Guinigi, a 
man who had been one of his dearest 
companions in arms, but who, like him, 
had bean exiled, and now passed _ his 
days in peace and retirement on a farm 
in the Euganean hills. Hither Castruc- 
C0 arrived, and found the military pea- 














superintending some of the autumnal 
labours of his farm. The character of 
Frances Guinigi, replete with benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, is finely pour- 
trayed, and his lessons of philosophy, 
though they appear to have had very 
little influence on the conduct of Cas- 
strucclo, impressed him with a venera- 
tion for the teacher, which afterwards 
displayed itself in a strong aifection for 
Arrigo Guinigi, his son, whom he placed 
near his person, and continued in his 
favour till separated by death. One of 
the friends of Ruggieri was Messer An- 
tonio dei Adimari, a Florentine by 
birth, and a Guelph, who resided at the 
castie of Valperga, of which his wife 
was countess and casteliana. Strong 
ties of private friendship had subsisted 
between the families, and when the 
sentence of banislimeat was pronounced 
on the Ghibelines at Lucea, Antoni 
had made great exertions to save his 
friend, HKuthanasia was the daughter 
of Antonio, and the friendship between 
the parents gave birth to a warmer feel- 
ing between the children: Euthanasia 
and Castruccio were lovers. ‘the ba- 
nishment of ikuggieri had, however, 
thrown a distance between them, but 


they had parted with mutual vows of 


love, when the death of Rugeieri created 
a new era im the life of Castruccio. 
After residing with Guinigi for one year, 
Casiruccio paid a visit to England, 
where he had a rich relation, named 
Alderigo, a merchant in London — In 
those days, kings did not disdain toseek 
friends among those classes of society 
from which ordinary etiquette would 
have excluded them, and Alderigo, who 
had been known and loved by Edward 
I., procured the introduction of Cas- 
truccio to the court of Edward, his son, 
just at the time when the monarch had 
so far yielded to the power of the ba- 


rons, who demanded the banishment of 


Piers Gaveston, as that he had invested 
him with the lieutcnancy of Ireland, and 
dismissed him to Dublin. While the 
barons viewed, with a supercilious 
smile, the youthiul beauty and accom- 
plishments of the stranger, Edward was 


sant seated at the door of his cottage, | pleased to behoid one, who, by his fo- 








reign air and the refinement of his man- 
ners, recalled the memory of his exiled 
favourite: Castruccio was distinguish- 
ed accordingly, and, after a short time, 
intrusted with the dangerous com- 
mission of communicating to Gaveston 
his master’s wish that he should imme- 
diately return. From this period, Cas- 
truccio necessarily incurred the hatred 
of the barons; and a quarrel, which oc- 
curred ona hawking party, and in which 
Castruccio stabbed his adversary, caused 
his hasty flight from England. He 
landed in Flanders, and obtained an in- 
troduction to Alberto Scoto, who com- 
manded a troop of Italian mercenaries, 
in the service of Philip le Bel. 
this experienced soldier, and crafty 
though down-fallen politician, Castruc- 
cio made great proficiency in the art of 
war, and was instructed in all the wiles 
of lialian policy, until the accession of 
Henry of Luxemburgh to the throne of 
Germany changed the face of affairs in 
Italy, and afforded him the prospect of 
being restored, with others of the Ghi- 
beline party, to his hereditary honours 
and possessions in Lucca, He returned 
accordingly, and made his appearance 
at Henry’s court at Milan, where he was 
received with Hattering distinction, and 
in the revolt of several of the states 
against the emperor, which soon follows 
ed, obtained permission to raise a troop 
of volunteers in his service. Disgusted, 
however, with the character of Henry, 
he quitted bis service, and remained for 
2a short time in retirement, until the 
death of Henry opened a new scene for 
his exertions. He was permitted to re- 
turn, with other Ghibeline exiles, to his 
1ative city, but not content to remain, 
as it were, by the endurance of the op- 
posite party, he formed a treaty with 
Ucuccione, a German leader, for the 
overthrow of the Guelnhs m Lucca, 
which was accordingly etfected, though 
at the cost of excessive calamities to the 
unfortunate citizens. The consequence 
of these occurrences was a war between 
Lucca and Florence, and it was this war 
which brought him once again to an 
interview with Euthanasia, whom he 
had not seen since he sailed for Eng- 
V—s. 
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land. Euthanasia now having lost both 
her parents, was Countess of Valperga, 
and a person of some importance im the 
Florentine republic. Bred up in prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite to those 
which governed the conduct of Castruc- 
cio, they had nothing in common but 
their love. Euthanasia did not, how- 
ever, discover the change which time, 
Spent in camps and in the society of 
wily politicians and narrow-minded par- 
tisans, had produced in the mindof Cas- 
rm truccio, and she hoped that, by ai uni- 
A on with the object of her affection, she 
| might give a lasting peace to Florence, 
and quiet the contending factions which 
agitated Italy. But circumstances in- 
tervened which, as they developed the 
character and feelings of Castruccio, 
shewed her the unworthiness of her 
love, and that the aggrandizement of 
his party, and not peace, was the sole 
object of his ambition, Impressed with 
a sense of duty to her native Florence, 
she makes a vow never to wed its ene- 
my, and this was the character which 
Castruccio was more nearly approach- 
ing every day. Pursuing his designs of 
conquest and agegrandizement, he at 
fength declared war against Florence, 
and constrained at last by the necessity 
which vice (for we scorn to speak more 
ceremoniously of the inordinate lust of 
power) ever imposes on those who have 
once entered on its career, he included 
the Castle of Valperga among those 
which must submit to his dominion. 
His love for Euthanasia, which had 
long been gradually retreating before 
' the sweeping forces of his ambition, 
| rested now on the solitary ground of 
iii? shielding her as much as possible from 
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| personal violence and insult. Valper- 
\Bs ga was accordingly summoned and 
ji taken, its walls were rased, and its de- 
7 pendents made subjects of Lucca. The 


countess had, indeed, a palace in Lucca 


y assigned to her, by way of compensa- 
tion, but, by this overthrow, she was 
1+ reduced from the situation of Castellana 
Ke of Valperga and its dependencies to that 
fe of a private citizen of Florence. The 
ba crimes of Castriecio, as he advanced 


; towards the consummation of his hopes 
R of power in Tuscany, became at length 
it too great for the patient endurance ei- 
*, ther of friends or enemies, and a con- 
) spiracy being formed against him by 
tf some of the principal families both in 
Lucca and Florence, among the latter 


| truccio towards his unfortunate prison- 





of whom was Bardelmonti, a relation of 
4 Euthanasia, the countess was induced to 
Yo jo in it, by the representation made to | 


ers, for the purpose of extorting large 
ransoms from their friends. Euthana- 
sia lent her aid, however, on no other 
condition than that the life of Castruc- 
cio should be spared: and she even en- 
tertained the hope of passing the re- 
mainder of her life with him in his 
exile, and reconciling him to a life of 
peace and obscurity. But the fairy- 
dream was dissipated by the treachery 
of Trepalda, one of the conspirators, 
who betrayed the plot to Castruccio’s 
lieutenant. The conspirators, not ex- 
cepting Euthanasia, were accordingly 
seized, thrown into prison, and, in due 
course of tyranny, put out of the way of 
civing any farther uneasiness to the 
prince,—all, except Euthanasia, whose 
sentence of banishment to Sicily, Cas- 
truccio himself partly carried into exe- 
cution, by escorting her from her pri- 
son to within sight of the ocean. She 
embarked; the sky was clouded, a 
storm arose, and, from that night, no- 
thing was ever heard of the ship or 
those whom she bore; ‘but the senti- 
nels who watched near Vado, a tower 
on the sea-beach of the Maremma, 
found, on the following day, that the 
waves had washed on shore some of the 
wrecks of a vessel; they picked up a 
few planks and a broken mast, round 
which, tangled with some of its cord- 
age, was a white silk handkerchief, 
such a one as had bound the tresses of 
Euthanasia the night that she had em- 
barked; and in its knot were a few 
golden hairs.’ After arriving at the 
fate of Euthanasia, it is of little impor- 
tance to follow the history of Castruc- 
cio, and the author has wound it up in 
two or three pages. ‘His power and 
glory, during the two years that he sur- 
vived this event, not only arose higher 
than they had ever before done, but 
surpassed those of any former Italian 
prince.’ He fell, however, at length, 
under a malignant fever, occasioned by 
excessive fatigue during the heat of the 
day and under the dews of night, while 
occupied in the siege of Pistora, and ex- 
piredon the 3rd of September, 1328. 
Such is the outline of the story, and 
the interest is very powerfully kept up 
throughout. The talents and passions 


, 


of Castruccio gradualiy developed by’ 


succeeding events, display the author's 
study of the human mind, and his pro- 


gress, from a frank, enterpriz¢ng, gene- 


< 


rous youth, to a crafty and cruel tyrant, 
is unhappily too natural. Euthanasia, 
on the contrarv, is a persenification of 
female excellence: and, when we say 


her of the erueltics exercised by Cas-|this, we mean very little short of all 


that can be accounted good in the hu- 





<M 


man character. The subordinate per- 
sonages, whom we have not mentioned 
in our narrative, though necessary to 
the events of which it 1s composed, are 
conceived with genius, and drawn with 
skill. Beatrice, the prophetess of Fer. 
rara, is an extraordinary picture of the 
effect on minds of a certain tempera- 
ment, which was’ produced by the su- 
perstitions allied to christianity in those 
days of extravagance and romance. Be. 
nedetto Pepi is a villain, unredeemed by 
a single virtue, and tolerable only on 
the score of his want of power ; his end 
is most satisfactory and retributive: but 
Trepalda, a miscreant of deeper dye, is, 
somehow or other, left undisposed of, 
after he appears to have filled up the 
measure of his crimes, and qualified 
himseif for a memorable and overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe. We will now close our 
criticism with a few extracts from some 
of the most striking parts of the work, 

The following specimen of the man- 
ners of the Italians in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century is very remark- 
able :— 

‘ A traveller had arrived at Ancona, from 
Florence, and had diffused the intelligence 
that a strange and tremendous spectacle 
would be eshibited there on the first of 
May of that year. It had been proclaimed 
in the streets of the city, by a herald sent by 
the inhabitants of the quarter of San Fre- 
diane, that all who wished to have news 
from the other world, should repair on the 
first of May, to the bridge of Carraia or to the 
quay of the Arno. And he added, that he 
believed preparations were made to exhibit 
hell, suéh as it had been described in a 

oem now writing by Dante Alighier, a 
part of which had been read, and had given 
rise to the undertaking.’ 

Castruccio, then but fourteen years of 
age, resolves to witness this spectacle, 
and accordingly makes a journey‘from 
Ancona to Florence :— 

‘At length he arrived at the fair city of 
Florence. It was the first of May, and he 
hastened from his inn to the scene of action. 
As he approached, he observed the streets 
almost blocked up by the multitudes that 
poured to the same spot, and, not being ac- 
quainted with the town, he found that he 
bad better follow the multituse than seck a 
way of his own. Driven along by the 
crowd, he at leneth came i sight ot the 
Arno. It was covered by boats, on which 
scaffoldings were erected, hung with black 
cloth, whose accumulated drapery lent lite 
to the flames, which the glare of day would 
otherwise have eclipsed. In the midst of 
these flames moved legions of ghastly and 
distorted shapes, some with horfis of fire 
and hoofs and horrible wings, others the 
naked representatives of the souls in tor 
ment; mimic shrieks burst on the af, 
screams and demoniac laughter. The 1” 
fernal drama was acted to the life, and the 
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terrible effect of such a scene was enhanced 
by the circumstance of its being no more 
than an actual representation of what dean 
existed in the imagination of the spectators, 
endued with the vivid colours of a faith in- 
conceivable in these lethargic days.’ 
The following will convey an idea 
of the impressions which the philoso- 
her Guinigi endeavoured to make on 
the mind of Castruccio; impressions 
which, if they were ever made, were 
uickly effaced by his intercourse with 
such characters as Alberto Scoto and 


Benedetto Pepi :— 
‘ Look at those peasants on yonder road, 


conducting their cattle crowned with flow- 
ers: habited in their holiday best, and mov- 
ing in solemn procession ; their oxen are go- 
ing to be blest by St. Antonio, to ward from 
them the evils of the ensuing seasons., A 
few years ago, instead of peasants, soldiers 
marched along that road; their close ranks 
shewed their excellent discipline; their in- 
struments filled the air with triumphant 
sounds, the knights pricked their steeds for- 
ward, who, arching their proud necks seem- 
ed to exult in their destination, What were 
they about to do? to burn a town, to mur- 
der the old and the helpless, the women and 
the children; to destroy the dwellings of 
peace; so that when they left their cruel 
work, the miserable wretches who survived, 
had nothing to shelter them but the bare 
black walls, where before their neat cottages 
had stood. 

‘Castruccio listened impatiently, and 
cried, “ yet who would not rather be a 
knight than one of those peasants, whose 
minds are as grovelling as their occupa- 
tions?” 

‘“ That would not I,” resumed Guinigi, 
fervently, “ how must the human mind be 
distorted, which can delight in that which is 
ill, in preference to the cultivation of the 
earth and the contemplation of its loveliness ; 
What a strange mistake is it, that a pea- 
sant’s life is incompatible with intellectual 
improvement! Alas! poor wretches, they 
are too hard-worked now to learn much, 
and their toil, uncheered by the applause of 
their fellow-creatures, appears a degrada- 
tion; yet, when [ would picture happiness 
upon earth, my imagination conjures up the 
family of a dweller among the tields, whose 
property is secure, and whose time is passed 
between labour and intellectual pleasures. 
Such now is my fate. The evening of my 
life steals gently ons and [ have no regrets 
tor the past, nor wish for the future, but to 
conunue as [ am.”’ 

Perhaps we cannot better introduce 
the following sentiments of Pepi, the 
creed of the Ghibeline faction, and of 
tyrants of every other description, from 
those times to the present, though not 
always so broadly expressed, or perhaps 
80 vividly conceived, than in contrast 
with those of Guinigi :— 

‘My friend, the world, trust me, will 
hever go well until the rich rule and the vul- 
Bar sink to their right station, as the slaves 
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of the soil. You will readily allow that war | 
is the scourge of the world; now, in free 

towus, war has a better harvest than where 

proper and legitimate authority is establish- 

ed, During war, neither our persons, nor 

our lands, nor our houses are in safety; we 

may be wounded in brawls, our lands laid 

waste, our houses and all our possessions 

despoiled. Now my plan is easy, simple, 

and practicable; if you are at all read in 

history, you must know that the fortunes of 
the nobles of ancient Rome, consisted of 
many hundreds of slaves, whom they 

brought up to various trades and arts, and 

then let out to work, or permitted to keep 

shops and make money, which the masters 

received, paying them a small sum for their 

necessary support. Such is the order 

which, if [ were a prince, [ would establish, 

and every town, such as Florence, where all 

is nuise and talk, should be reduced to si- 
lence and peace; about two thousand rich 

men should possess all the rest of the 
inhabitants, who, like sheep, would flock 

to their folds and receive their pittances 

with thankfulness and humility.’ 

We shall conclude with Castruccio’s 
visit to Euthanasia in prison, on the 
night of her departure for the sea coast, 
and preceding that on which she em- 
barked on the voyage, whose termina- 
tion defies all human scrutiny :— 

‘A little before midnight, Euthanasia’s 
prison chamber was unlocked, and_ the 
jailor entered with a lamp: in his hand, ac- 
companied by one of majestic figure, and a 
countenance beautiful, but sad and tarnish- 
ed by the expression of pride, that animated 
it. ‘* She sleeps,” whispered the jailor. His 
companion raised his finger in token of si- 
lence, and, taking the lamp from the man’s 
hand, approached her mattrass, which was 
spread upon the floor, and kneeling down 
beside it, earnestly gazed upon that face he 
had known so well in happier days. She 
made an uneasy motion, as if the lamp 
which he held disturbed her; he placed it 
ou the ground, and shaded it with his figure ; 
while, by the soft light that fell upon her, he 
tried to read the images that were working 
in her mind. She appeared Lut slightly al- 
tered since he had firstseen her. If thought 
had drawn some lines in her brow, the in- 
tellect which its beautiful form expressed, 
effaced them to the eye of the spectator, 
her golden hair fell over her face and neck: 
he gently drew it back, while she smiled in 
her sleep, her smile was ever past descrip- 
tion lovely, and one might well exclaim 
with Dante,— 

‘<< Quel, ch’ella par quando un poco sorride 

Non si puo dicer ne tenere a mente 

Si € nuovo miracolo e gentile *.” 

‘Ile gazed on her long; her white arm 
lay on her black dress, and he imprinted a 
sad kiss upon it: she awoke, and saw Cas- 
truccio gazing upon her, 

‘ She started up, “ what does this mean?’ 
she cried. 

‘His countenance, which had softened as 
he looked upon her, now resumed its severe 


* ¢Vita Nuova di Dante.’ 


’ 
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expression. ‘ Madonna,” he replied, “ I 
come to take you from this place.” 

‘She looked on hnu, endeavouring to 
read his purpose in his eyes ; but she saw 
there no explanation of her doubts, “ and 
wither do you intend to lead me ?” 

‘* That you will know hereafter.” 

‘She paused, and he added, with a dis- 
dainful smile, “the Countess of Valperga 
need not fear, while [ have the power to 
protect her, the fate she prepared for me.” 

‘ “ What fate?” 

¢& Death !” 

‘ He spoke in an under tone, but with one 
of those modulations of voice, which, bring- 
ing to her mind scenes of other days, was 
best titted to make an impression upon her, 
She replied almost unconsciously, “I did 
not prepare death for you, God is my wit- 
ness !” 

‘“ Well, Madenna, we will not quarrel 
about words, or, like lawyers, clothe our 
purposes in such a subtle guise, that it 
might deceive all, if truth did not destroy 
the spider’s web. 1 come to lead you from 
prison,” 

‘ Castruccio is at length convinced of her 
sincerity, but, finds it difficult to persuade 
her to leave the prison without assurances, 
which he refuses to give, of the safety of her 
associates in the plot. 

‘ The jailor, who had hitherto stood in the 
shade near the door, could no longer coa- 
tain himself. He knelt to Euthanasia, and 
sarnestly and warmly intreated her to save 
herself, and not with wilful presumption to 
cast aside those means which God had 
brought about for her safety. “ Remem- 
ber,” he cried, “ your misfortunes will be 
on the prince’s head, make him not answer 
for you also. Oh! lady, for his sake, for 
all our sakes, yield.” 

‘ Castruccio was much moved to see the 
warmth of this man. He took the hand of 
Euthanasia, he also knelt; ‘* Yes, my ovly 
and dearest friend, save yourself for my 
sake. Yield, beloved Euthanasia, to my in- 
treaties. Indeed, you will not die, for you 
will know that your life isdearer to me than 
my own. But yield to my request, by our 
former loves Lintreat: by the prayers which 
you offer up for my salvation, | conjure you, 
as they shall be heard, so also hear me !” 

‘The light of the solitary lamp fell full 
upon the countenance of Castruccio: it was 
softened from all severity; his eyes glisten- 
ed, and a tear stole silently down his cheek, 
as he prayed her to yield. They talk of the 
tears of women; but when they flow most 
plenteously, they soften not the heart of 
man as one tear from his eyes has power on 
2 woman. Words and looks have been 
fe gued; they say, though I believe them 
not, that women have feigned tears; but 
those of a man, which are ever as the last 
demonstration of a too full heart, force be- 
lief, and communicate to her who causes 
them that excess of tenderness, that infense 
depth of passion, of which they are them- 
selves the sure indication. 

‘ Euthanasia had seen Castruccio weep 
but once before; it was many years ago, 
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when he departed tor the battle of Mont 
Catint, and he then sympathized too deeply 
in ber sorrows, not to repay her much weep- 
sucred tear. 
And now this scene was present hetore ti rs 
the yap ot years remaine “ad untitled, 
had conseuted to lis request | elo e she 


Ing with one most trae and 


“and si 


again recalled her thoughts, aod saw the 
dreary prison chamber, the 
lamp, and the rough form of the jader, who 
knelt beside Antelminelli. Her comsent was 
scarcely obtained, when Custreccm derpt 
up, and tanding her wrap her capuchin 
about her, led her by the hand down the 
steep prison-stairs, while the jaior west be- 
fore them, and unlocked and drew back the 
bolts of the heav Vv cree King doors 

We will now leave these extracts, 
and our preceding remarks, 


elnmmering 


0 to make 
their own wav with our readers, who, 
we are persuaded, wili not rest satisfied 
until they have Valperga itself, the 
whole of Vaiperga, and nothing bui 
Valperga; and we promise them no ov- 
dinary treat in its 
Va'perga is a wort. 


perusal, Indeed 
which ouly requires 
to be read, in order to be ardentiy ad- 
mired; and we venture to prophesy 
that it will maintain its station upon the 
favourite shelf of every good library, 
when thousands of works of a similar 
desenpiton, that have had some popu- 
jarity, shail have sunk into eternal obli- 
vion. 

—_——s+oo—- — 

Relics of Literature. By Sreruen 
Cotter, A, M. Svo. pp. 400. Lon- 
don, LS2.3, 

‘Goov my lord, bid him we ‘Teome. 

This is the moth y minded gentleman. 

Such is the epigr: aph chosen by Mr, Ste- 

phen Collett; and if this volume is a 

jair index to his mind, it is very deserip- 

tive of his character. We are always 
vlad to have our critical labours relieved 
by a work such as the * Relics of Lite- 
rature,’ the very reviewing of which, 
being a sort of sinecure is an aerecable 
relaxation. We have no occasion to 
con, page by page, from the * address to 
the gentle reader’ to ¢ finis,’ in order to 
know what the work is about: and yet 

We have cone this On Some occasions. 

and still been puzzied. Here the 

page lets us in to one half of the secret. 
and a briet preface lets out the other. 

Mr, Stephen Collett tells us, that the col- 

lection was made for his private portfo- 
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votions if they had not been carefully 


renewed by the priests. 
The plan of the colle 
states, to have been anxiously to avoid 
the dry and ba ren technicalities of 
Dib: zraphy P on the one h: ind, and not, 
on the other, to make it a mere collec- 
tion of clegant extracts. The work 
however, does contain some highly cu- 
rious articles of bibliography ar nd several 
elegant extracts; as well as literary 
anecdotes, many ef which seem to us 
either quite new or put into a better 
shape. Mr. Collett appears to have been 
freqnent'y in Great meaner Street, and 
to have drank pretty deeply of that foun- 
tain of lore the British Muse ‘um: hence 
we find several interesting letters exhi- 
biting the domestic lite of that facetious 
libertine the Earl of Rochester, with 
some letters from his licentious compa- 
nion Buckingham. ‘There are also a 
few original articles, and the whole 
form a curious volume of interesting and 
avreeab'e reading, from which we quote 
the followimeg articics :— 
© Persian Letters—In the Persian Let- 
ters, by Lord Lyttleton, as orlamally pub- 
lished, the imaginary Persian writes to his 
frend at Ispahan, an account of his intro- 
duction to the House of Lords, and, after 
viving a general deseription of its appear- 
ance and character, le proceeds to state, 
that, ma certain part of it, there was a con- 
siderable body of pe rsonages distinet in fi- 
eure from the other nobles, being pecuharly 
habited in robes of white and b/ack, who 
(adds the Persian), ** from such observa- 
tious as L am qualified to make, appear to 
have no kind of business there.” It is, how- 
ever, a remarkable circumstance, that this 
has been omitted in the several edi- 
the Persian Letters, which were 
the noble author’s reverend 
a seat on the 


passage 
tions of 
pubtished after 
brother had been elected to 
episcopal bench?’ 

© Perils of Free Tianslation.-- 4 number 
of works by Dotet were all at once con- 
demned to the flames, at Paris, by order of 
parliament, 14th February, 1543. The un- 
fortunate printer himself was afterwards 
sentenced to be hanged and burned, as a 
relapsed) atheist. ‘Phe principal charge 
made acainst Dotet was founded upon his 
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press into an engine of constant hostility 
against then.’ 

~ § Jemmy Dawson.—Shenstone’s pathetic 
and aflecting ballad of Jemmy Dawson hag 
- aw tears from every person of sensibility 

r possessing the feelings of humanity ; aud 
* will continue to be admired as longas the 
English language shali exist. This ballad, 
which is founded in truth, was taken from q 
narrative first pub ished 1 the Parrot of the 
2d of August, 1746, three days after the 
transaction it records. It is given in the 
fori of a letter, and is as follows :— 

“6 A young lady, of a good family and 
handsome fortune, bad for some time ex- 
ae ly loved, and was equally beloved by 

> James Dawson, one of those unhappy 
ve sl sero who suffered on Wednesday last, 
at Kennington Common, for high treason: 
and had he either been acquitted, or found 
the royal mercy after condemnation, the 
day of his en large ment was to have j Sam 
that of their marr lage. 

© T wall not prolong the narrative by any 
repetition of what she suffered on sentence 
bei: ng pa rssed en him; none, excepting those 
utterly ine api able of feeling ay soft or vene- 
rous emotions, but may easily conceive ber 
avonies; beside, the sad catastrophe will be 
suilicient to convince you of their sin cerity. 

*** Not all the persuas i ns of her kindred 
could prevent her from going to the place of 
execution: she was dete rained to see the 
last oi a person so dear to her, and accord- 
ingly followed the sledges in a 
coach, accompanied bya gentleman nearly 
related to her, and one female triend. She 
vot near enough to see the fire kindled 
which was to consume that heart she knew 
was so much devoted to her, and all the 
other dreadtul preparations for his fate, 
without betraying any of those emotions 
her friends apprehended ; but when all was 
over, and that she found ke was no more, 
she threw ber head back into the coach, 
and ejaculating, My dear, [ tullow thee! 
I follow thee! Lord Jesus! receive both 
our souls together,” fell on the neck of her 
companion, and expired the very moment 
she had done speaking. 

‘That excessive grief which the force 
of her resolution had kept smothered with- 
in her breast, is thought to have put a stop 
to the vitai motion, and sullocated at once 
all the animal spirits. 


‘Tn the Whitehall Evening Post, August 
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‘th, this narrative is copied with the re- 
mark, that * upon enguiry every circum- 
stance was literaily true.” 

‘A ballad was cried about the streets at 
the time, founded on tus melaucholy narra- 
live, but it cau searcely be said to have 
sided Shenstone in fis beeueitid production.’ 

‘JASCOBITE FANATICISM. 
1 first provoke d the living Lord, 
He punished them with famine, plague, and 
sword ; 
Still they sinn’d on;—he, in his wrath, did fling, 
No thunderbolt amongst theta, but a King’ 
A George-like king, 
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For George, in sin, as far exceeded Saul, 


: . . 
-eyer Bishop Burnet did St. Paul 
“ere , ‘ Lansdown MSS, 852. 


é Selling One’ 3 Body. —The tol! owing cu- 
rivus letter was found among the papers of 
Mr. Go! dwyr, a surgeon, of Salisbury. 

‘To Mr. Edward Goldwyr, at his House in 

the Close, of Salisbury : 

‘ “Sir, —Being informed that you are the 
only surgeon in this city (or county) that 
anatomises men, and I being under the un- 
happy circuistunce, and in a very mean 
condition, would okadly live as long as I 

can; but, by all appearance, I am to be 
por Pe next March, baving no friends on 
earth that will speak a word to save my 
life, nor send me a inorsel of bread to keep 
life and soul together until that fatal day : 
so, if you will vouchsafe to come hither, I 
will eladly sell you my body, (being whole 
and sound), to be ordered at your diseretion ; 
knowing th it it will rise again at the gene- 
ral resurrection, as well from your house a 
from the grave. Your answer, sir, will 
highly oblige, Your's, XC 

aay ‘James Brooke, 

¢ Fisherton-Anger Gaol, Oct. 3, 1736. 

‘The Golden Tooth.—Fontenvelle says, “If 
the truth of a fact were always ascertained 
before its cause were inquired into, or its 
nature disputed, much ridicule might be 
avoided by the learned.” In Hustration of 
this remark, he relates the following whin- 
sicui anecdote: 

‘Tn 1593, a report prevailed, that a 
child in Silesia, seven years old, having lost 
its first teeth, in the new set a 0 ith of gold 
grew up in place of one of the cheek teeth. 
Hortius, Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of tlemstadt, became so convinced 
of the truth of this story, that he wrote a his- 
tury of this truth, im which he atitrined, that 
it was partly vatural and partly miraculous, 
and that it had been sent by Heaven to that 
child to console the poor C hristians oppress- 
ed bythe Turks. [tis not, however, very 
easy to conceive what consolation the Chris- 
tiaus could draw from this truth, nor what 
relation it could bear to the Turks 

* Fortius, however, was but one histo- 
rian of the tooth; for, in the same year 
that this work appeared, Rallandus wrote 
another history of it. Two years after- 
wards, Ingosterus, another learned man, 
Wrote In opposition to Rullandus respecting 
the golden tooth, who failed not to make 
very elaborate and scientific reply. Ano- 
ther great man, Libavius, collected all that 
had been said on the tooth, and added his 
own peculiar doctrine. 

*“ Nothing was wanting to so many fine 
works, buta “proof th: it the tooth was really 
of gold; a goldsmith at leneth was called to 
examine it, who discovered that it was only 
a bit of le: af gold applied to the tooth with 
considerable address. Their books were 
first composed on an assumed fact, and 
then the goldsinith cousulted.” ’ 

© Manuscripta Atheistica.—At the diet of 

Grodno, in 1688, the Bishop of Potsdam, 
accused Cassimir L iszinski, a Polish ventle- 
man, ot atheisin; and an order was given 
to search his house for proofs in support of 
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Some manuscripts were 
found, in which, among other extraordinary 
propositions, was the following:—** Goi ts 
not the creator of nian, but man ts the cre- 
ator of a God whom he has made out of no- 
thing.” Liszinski endeavoured to excuse 
himself by saying that he had set these 
things down ou! y r yr the purpose of refuting 
them. ‘This pretext, however, could not 
save him: he was condemued to death as 
an atheist, and on the 30th of March, 1689, 
was burnt alive; and his ashes, being put 
into 2 cannon, were dispersed in the air.’ 

© Mespudgments —Henderson the Come- 
dian.—W hen Henderson, the celebrated 
comedian, first made application to Gar- 
rick, and gave hin “*aspecimen of his qua- 
lity,” the Roscius assured him, that he could 
not possibly convey articulate svunds to the 
audience of any theatre. Foote said nearly 
the same thing. Colman at length took 
Henderson by the hand; and such was the 
success of the m: iN, who could not possibly 
convey an urticulated sound, that during the 
first thirty-four nights of his performance at 
the Haymarker, the rece ipts were computed 
at uo less a sum than 4500!, !? 

‘ Burns.—* Mr. John Home, the cele- 
brated author of Dou: ulas,” Says an evealug 
paper of 6th Nov. 17859, “was late! rasked 
his opinion of the poems of Robert Burns. 
His answer was, § The encouragement that 
fellow has met with 1s a perfect disgrace to 
the nation.’ ‘This anecdote is genuine, and 
the majority is satistied the reinark is just. 
His reputation is vastly faded!” ’ 

‘ LHestorwgrapher O Flaherty. —Cf all the 
historians that Great Britain, or even the 
world has produce id, there Is Not one so mi- 
nute, or so deeply versed in genealogy, as 


the accusation. 


“Oovyia”’ Ife knows for certain, that just 
forty days betore the Deluge, and on the 
- hoof the mouth, which happened that 

“ur to be ona Sururd ay, three men, with 
hi y women, arrived in Lveland, for the very 
purpose of pe pling the country, but the 
Hood disappointe: dthem. Ie further states, 
but on what authority is not known, unless, 
indeed, he had access to the archiv es, that 
312 years after the Deluge, on the Lith of 
the month, which was ‘ue sday, a man and 
his wife, of the name of Partholom, with 
three sons and their wives, arrived to found 
anew colony, 

‘The same acute and correct historian 
has drawn up a genealogy of Charies IL, in 
which are not fewer than seventy r yal oe- 
nerations; and then forty -elght venerations 
more, traces the fami! 1V, Inost clearly, up to 
Adam; these forty-eight generations were 
all patriarchs and leaders of colonies: so 
that Seneca must certainly be wrong, when 
he says that there is no king among  whehes 





ancestors some slaves are not to be found. 
‘A Spanish bishop of Fandeval, has com- 
piled a pedigree ot the house of Austria, 
which comprises 118 generations, from 
Adam to Philip UT.; and another Spanish 
writer, Poeyeatiel Coutreras, a pedigree of 
the house of Lorraine, of 131 generations: 
but both are outdone by Mr. O’ Flaherty, tor 





neither has ventured to bring down trom 


the {cish historian, Q’Flaherty, the author of 





Adam a line composed entirely of kings and 
princes,’ 


‘Crooked apemweerint —A pamphlet, 
publi shed im the year ve has the tollow- 
ine strance tithe:—The ». formity of Sin 


ed: a Ser “mon ena ed at St. Michael’ 3 
Crovked Lane, before the Prince of Orange, 
by the Rev. J. Crookshanks. Sold hy Mat- 
thew Denton, at the Crooked Billet, near 
Cripplegate, and by all other booksellers,” 
The words of the text are,—"* E very crook- 
ed path shall be made s' braight ;” and the 
prince before whom it was preached, was 
deformed in his person.’ 

From a highly amusing and interest- 


ing article, entit! led, § Sp: ecimens of a 
Diary,’ we make the following extracts : 


©1774%, January 3.—Mr. Cre ghton told a 
curious anecdote the other day, at the Mast 
India House, when inveighing against the 
mial- prac tices of stock-jobbing. During the 
infatuation that prev walled among all ranks 
of people respecting the South Sea scheme, 
in 1720, a nobleman called one morning at 
a banker’s, in Louabard Street, and pulling 
out a bank bill o: 10001. told him that it 
was at his service, if he would answer hin, 
In One word, One cgestion, assuring him, at 
the same time, that the question would not 
aifect his honour, The banker agreeing to 
the proposal, the nobleman then asked him, 
“Did Sir John Blount buy or sell to-day?” 
‘ Bought,” answered the other. Then, 
there,” said the peer, ‘is your 10001, ant 
buy fur me 20,0001. between this and night. 

% a > + 
great hell at St, Paul's 
tolled this morning, tor the death of the 
Princess Dowaver of Wales*. In her last 
interview with the king, she wrung his band 
very hard, and, in words to this etfeet, took 
her leave of him, “ Mly dear son, you are 
the king of a great people; be, if possible, 
the king of a hi appy one; study the real 
welfare of your suijects, not the wishes of 
the factions; and pay you gam a brighter 
crown i he raven than that which I leave you 
on earth.” 

* + a * 

‘January 22.—Died, in Emanuel Hospi- 
tal, Mrs. Wyudymore, cousin of Mary, 
queen of William LIL, as well as of Queen 
Aune. Strange revolution of fortune! that 
the cousin of two queens should, for fifty 
years, be supported oy charity ! 

‘January 34 — Died, iienry Cromwell, 
Esq , great grandson of Oliver Cromwell, of 
illustrious memory. 

* Februarv.— Died at \!adrutz, in Croatia, 
in the 118th year of his age, Henry Maczdo- 
nel, Vo that place he had retired, with a 
property sufficient to support him decently. 
He had been in the service of ditferent so- 
vereizus. tHe was father to the brave oih- 
cer of that name, who, m 1702, lathe war 
about the Spanish succession, wade prisoi- 
er, at Cremona, the Marsbal de Villeron, 
who offered bim ou the spot 10,000 louis- 
dors and a regiment, if be would release 
hin. Young Maydonel was then but a cap- 
trim; but the offer, though made by a per- 
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son who was suthiciently able to ae his 
word, and which would have tempted many, 
did not in the least stagger that honest and 
faithful officer, who refused it. 
‘April 238. —Died, at Mile End, the goat 
which bad been twice round the world; 
first in the Dolphin, Capt Wallis, then in 
the Endeavour, Capt.Cook. She w: as shortly 
to have been removed to Greenwich Llospi- 
tal, to have spent the remainder of her days 
wailer the protection of those worthy vete- 
rans, who there enjoy ap honourab le retire- 
ment. She wore on her neck a splendid 
collar, on which was engraved the following 
distich, said to have ig written by the 
ingenious and Jearned Dr. Samuel Johnson: 
* Perpetui ambita bis terra premia lactis 
Hac habet, altrici capra secunda Jovis.”” 
* ¥ * . 

‘May 19.—Dreadful fire at Amsterdam. 

The great theatre of this city has been burnt 
to the ground, and thirty-one persons have 
perished in the contlag ration, The fate of 
Mr. Jacob de Neufville Van Lennep and 
his lady is particularly deplored. In the 
rush which every one made to esc ape from 
the flames, Mr. Lenne p lost hold of his wife, 
and was carried forward, in spite of himself, 
out of the reach of dancer. So great, how- 
ever, was his affection for his wife, that he 
was heard to declare, that unless she too 
were rescued, he must perish with her. Ac- 
cordingly, be forced his way back into the 
house, offering, aloud, fifty thousand crowns 
tu any one who would assist in saving her; 
but vain were ali his efforts. Next morn- 
ing, the wife and husband were dug from the 
ruins, locked in each other’s arms!’ 

‘1774, Apnl 4.—Died, Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith. Deserted is the Village ; the Jra- 
veller hath laid him down to rest: the Goud 
Natured Man is no more; he Stoops but to 
Conguer; the Vicar hath pertormed his sad 
othce; it 1s a mournful lesson, from which 
the Hermit may essay to mect the dread ty- 
rant with more than Roman fortitude. 

* # + + 
€May.—Died, at Hagley, in Worcester- 
shire, my old acquaint: wee, Joie Tice. He 
had veache d the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and twenty-five. 
of ease and comfort. 


His hte wus one 
The greatest miustor- 


tune (as he lately decl; ared Ywhich had ever 
betiallen him, was the death of his oa 'y 
friend, Lord Lyttleton. He took that ines 


so much: to heart, that he never lett his room 
after, unti! his death,’ 

This work, which is got un with reat 
elegance and ood taste, contains a la: 
engraved sheet of upwards of forty au- 
tographs including those of all the sove- 
reings of England, from He ‘ury VIIT. to 
his present Majesty inclusive, with those 
of the most distin: guished men of letters, 
warriors, statesmen, &c. of the last three 
centuries. Among these we find the 
—— of Shakspeare, 
Dryden, Addison, N 
Marlborou: oh, Walpole, 
Roche ster, Fox, Pitt, 
&c. &e, 


Massinger, 
wton, Locke, 

Bolingbroke, 
Gibbon, Junius, 


Memoirs of the Pins Life of Marie 


Antoinette, Queen of France and Na- 


varr2. By MADAME CAMPAN., 
(Continued from p. 100.) 
Marie ANTONIETTE, not having for 


some time any child of her own, tooka lit- 
tle boy about five years 0. ld, who in one 
of her drives got ci arelessly entangled un- 
der the feet of her horses. This boy, 
whose name was James Armand, break- 
fasted and dined with the queen, and fre- 
quently with the king also. In 1792, 
he had nearly attained his tasatiods 
year, and fearing to be thought a fa- 
vourite creature ‘of the queen’s, he be- 
came the most sanguinary terrorist of 
Versailles. He was killed at the battle 
of Jemmapes. 

It is well known that Louis XVI. was 
fond of lock-making, and that Ganim, 
who taught him the: art, obtained a pen- 
sion of 1200 livres, by charging the 
king with an attempt to poison him. So 
mean an amusement was not pleasing 
to the queen, who little dreamed that 
the principal amusement of one of her 
own family, and the only thing in which 
he would show the least skill would be 
the baking of bread,* Madame Campan 
C1VCS ahighly flattering picture of the vir- 
tues and humani ity of the present Louis 
XAVILi. and Count Artois, which we are 
sorry to say, no part of their lives has 
justified. Marquess de Vaudreuil was 
a conspicuous member of the drawing 
room of Madame de Polignac, at that 
time a favourite at court, Of this noble 
a singular anecdote is related in two 
diferent versions, but both so good that 
we shall insert them. We must premise 
that the M. de Vaudreuil was a very 
cood singer. 

‘The tirst time he visited Madame la 
Marechale de Luxembourg, that lady said 
to him, after supper, * Iam told, sir, that 
you sing very well, [ should be delichted 
to hear vou, Bat ¢t you do oblige me so 


fur, pray do not sine any fine piece—no 


tess de Boutilers. Tle sang out with a ful! 
and sonorous voice the first line of the cou- 
plet, beginning, * When Boufflers was tirst 
seen at court.” Phe company imineditely 
began coughing, spitting, and sneezing M. 
de Vaudreuil went on. 


* We allude to the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, who, whena young man, rose early every 
miorning to bake rolls ivr his breakiast; a 
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i'chaconnes?” 


so much the worse for them! 


cantata—but some. street-ballac I—just a 
inere streetsong. [ like a natural style— 
something lively—somet hi 1¢ cheerful.” M. 
de Vaudreuil beoved leave to sing a street- 
ballad then much im voeue. Tle did not 
know that Madame la Mareehale de Lux- 
embourg was, before her wid we eal Coun- | 


* Venus’ self shone | 





iasleep beneath the shade of trees, 
more imuocent amusement, certainly, than that | hung their spears and shields. 


Lene of lis later employments. — | 
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less beauteous than she did.”—The noise 
and confusion increased. But after the 
third line, “*To please her all eagerly 
sought,’ *_M. de V audreuil perceiving that 
all eyes were fixed upon him, paused, 
“ Pray goon, sir,” said M adame la Mare- 
chale, singing the last line herself: “Ang 
too well in his turn each succeeded.” \, 
de Besenval’s remarks respecting Madame 
de Luxembourg render the anecdote plau- 
sible. But perhaps, in such a delicate dj- 
lemma, she may be considered as having 
viven a proof of presence of mind, rather 
than of impudence. 

‘The Marquis de Gouffier, who was pre- 
sent on this occasion, tells the story in a 
very different way. According to his ver- 
sion, the conversation turned on old Time’s 
ravages on beauty, when M. de Vaudreuil 
said, turning towards Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, “ As” to you, madame, he has spared 
you—we still see that beauty which turned 
all the heads at court, and has been cele- 
brated by our best poets.” ‘ Yes,” said the 
old lady gaily, “I remember when I first 
came out, there were a few songs written in 
my praise—there was this, for instance—” 
and she began singing,— 

‘“ When Bouftlers was first seen at court, 
Venus’ self shone less beauteous than she did. 
To please her all eagerly sought,” — 

Here she stopped, and did not give the last 
line,— 

* And too well in his turn each succeeded.” 
“Go on, Madame la Marechale,” said de 

Vaudreuil. ‘*Ah!” said she, smiling, “ all 
that was so long ago, that I remember no 
more of it.”’ 

The queen was fond of music and 
brought Gluck to Paris, of whom we 
have the following anecdote :— 

‘Gluck often had to deal with self-sufh- 
ciency, at least equal to his own. He was 
very reluctant to introduce long ballets into 
Iphigenia. Vestris deeply regretted that 
the opera was not terminated by a chaconne, 
in which that god of dance might display 
all his power. We complained to Gluck 
about it. Gluck, who treaced his art just as 
it deserves, would make no other reply, t than 
that, in so interesting a subject, capering 
and dancmg would be misplaced. Being 
pressed another time by Vestris, on the 
same subject, “ A chaconne! a chaconne!” 
roared out the enraged musician, ‘* we must 
describe the Greeks; and had the Geceks 
— iW hat, had they not?” re- 
turned the astonished dancer; “faith then, 
” ’ 

‘die most magnificent and compli- 
mentary fete ever given to the queen, 
was one prepared for her by Monsieur, 
(the present Louis XVIII.) at Brunoy, 
at which Madame Campan attended her 
mi uiesty. 

‘In roving about the gardens, she found, 
in the first copse, knights in full armour, 
whence 
The absence 


of massacreiny Piedinontese and Neapolitans, | of the beauties who had incited the nephews 
of Charlemagne to lofty deeds, 
sion this lethargic slumber. 
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uecn appears at the entrance of the copse 
; they are on foot in an instant—melodious 
: si he cause of their disenchant- 


yoices sing the ane 
ment, and their eagerness to signalize their 
skill and valour, They then hastened into 
q vast arena, magnilicently decorated in 
the exact style of the ancient tournaments. 

‘Fifty dancers, dressed as pages, present- 
ed to the knights twenty-five superb black 
horses, and twenty-five of a dazzing white- 
ness, all most richly caparisonued. The 
party, led by Augustus Vestris, wore the 
queen’s colours. Picq, ballet-master at the 
Russian court, commanded the opposing 
band. There was running at the black hel- 
met, tilting, and, lastly, desperate single 
combat, perfectly well imitated. Although 
the spectators were aware that the queen’s 
colours could not but be victorious, they 
did not the less enjoy the various and pro- 
longed sensatians occasioned by the appa- 
reat uncertainty of the triumph. 

‘Nearly all the agreeable women of Paris, 
who are always ready to enjoy spectacles of 
this deseription, were arranged upon the 
steps which surrounded the area of the tour- 
ney: this assemblage completed the illusion. 
The queen, surrounded by the royal family 
and the whole court, was placed beneath 
an elevated canopy. A play, followed bya 
ballet-pantomime and a ball, terminated the 
fete. Fire-works and illuminations were 
not spared. Finally, from a_prodigiously 
high scatfold, placed on a rising greund, 
shouts of Vive Louis !—Vive Marie Antoi- 
nette! were sent forth in the air, in the 
midst of a very dark, but calin night. 

So much has been written respecting 
the Chevalier d’Eon, that it is thought 
the world knows all it can of him; the 
following reason for his adopting a fe- 
male costume on his return to Paris is, 
however, curious :— 


‘It is known that while the Chevalier 
d’Eon was minister plenipotentiary in Lon- 
don, he outrageously attacked the honour 
of the Count de Guerchy: and the court of 
France, not permitting him to make his ap- 
pearance again in his own country, in any 
other dress than that of a woman, in some 
measure repaired his insulting conduct. to- 
wards a family of consideration, 

‘The Chevalier d’Eon had been useful in 
Russia to the private espinionaye of Louis 
XV. While still very young, he had found 
means to introduce himself at the court of 
the Empress Elizabeth, and had served 
that sovereign in the capacity of reader. 
Resuming afterwards his military dress, he 
served with honour, and was wounded. 
Appointed chiet-secretary of legation, and 
atterwards minister plenipotentiary at Lon- 
don, he offended Count de Guerchy the am- 
bassador, by the most unpardonable insults. 
They were of such a nature, that the official 
order for the chevalier’s return to France 
was actually delivered to the king’s council; 


but Louis XV. delayed the departure of the 


courier who was to be the bearer of it, and 
_ off another courier privately, who gave 
Yor Chevalier @Eon a letter in his own 

nung, in which he said, ‘I know that you 





have served me as effectually in the dress of 
a woman, as in that which you now wear. 
Resume it instantly ; withdraw into the city ; 
[ warn you that the king yesterday signed 
an order for your return to France; you are 
not safe in your hotel, and you would here 
find two powerful enemies.” I heard. the 
Chevalier d’Eon repeat the contents of this 
letter, in which Louis XV. thus separated 
his personal existence from that of the 
King of France, several times at my father’s, 
The Chevalier, or rather the Chevaliere 
d’Eon had preserved all the king’s letters. 
Messieurs de Maurepas and de Vergennes 
wished to get these letters out of his hands, 
as they were afraid he would print them. 
This eccentric being had long solicited his 
return to France; but it was necessary to 
find a way of sparing the family he had of- 
fended the kind of insult they would see in 
his return: he was, therefore, made to re- 
sume the costume of that sex, in which in 
France every thing is pardoned. ‘The desire 
to see his native land once more, undoubt- 
edly, determined him to submit to the con- 
dition, but he balanced it hy contrasting the 
long train of his gown and his three deep 
ruffles, with the attitude and conversation 
of a grenadier, which, however, made him 
very disagreeable company.’ 

One of the libellers of the queen was 


avery lively satirical song writer, a M, 


Champcenetz de Regucbourg, who, 
when brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal, (not for libelling the queen, 
eertainly) did not lose his cheerfulness ; 
after hearing his own sentence of con- 
demnation read, he asked his judges if 
he might be allowed to find a substitute. 
The queen gave birth to the present 
Duchess d’ Angouleme, on the 19th of 


Dec. 1778. 


‘The etiquette of allowing all persons in- 
diseriminately to enter at the moment of the 
delivery of aqueen, was observed so literally, 
that atthe instant wheu the accoucheur,Ver- 
mond, said aloud, Larcinevas’uccoucher, the 
torrents of inquisitive persons who poured 
into the chamber were so great and tumultu- 
ous, that the rush was near destroying the 
queen, During the night theking had taken 
the precaution to have the enormous tapestry 
screens, which surrounded her majesty’s 
bed, secured with cords: had it not been 
for this foresiglit, they certainly would have 
been thrown down upon her. It was im- 
possible to move about the chamber, which 
was filled with so motley a crowd that any 
one might have fancied himself in some 
place of public amusement. Two Savoy- 
ards got upon the furniture to get a better 
sight of the queen, who was placed opposite 
the fire-place, upon a bed prepared for the 
moment of delivery. The nvise, and the 
sex of the infant, which the queen was made 
acquainted with by a_ signal previously 
agreed on, as it is said, with the Princess de 
Lamballe, or some error of the accoucheur, 
brought on symptoms which threatened the 
most fatal consequences; the accoucheur 
exclaimed: “Give her air—warm water— 
She mnst be bled in the foot!” The win- 





Oe 


dows were caulked up; the king opened 
them with a strength which his affection fur 
the queen gave him at the moment. They 
were of great height, and pasted over with 
strips of paper all round. ‘The bason of hot 
water not being brought quickly cnough, 
the accoucheur desired the chief surgeon to 
use his lancet without waiting for it. He 
did so; the blood streamed out freely, and 
the queen opened her eyes. The joy which 
now succeeded to the most dreadful appre- 
hensions, could hardly be contained. The 
Princess de Lamballe was carried through 
the crowd ina state of inseasibility. The 
valets-de-chambre and pages dragged such 
inconsiderate persons as would not leave the 
room, out by the collar. This gut <- 
quette was abolished ever afterwards. The 
princes of the family, the princes of the 
blood, the chancellor, and the ministers are 
surely sufficient to attest the legitimacy of 
an hereditary prince. The queen was 
snatched from the very jaws of death; she 
was not conscious of having been bled, and 
on being replaced in bed, asked why she 
had a linen bandage upon her toot.’ 

‘The queen’s propitious delivery was ce- 
lebrated throughout France. The birth of 
madame inspired more than one poet. The 
following madrigal, by Imbert, was much 
estecmed :— 

«<A dauphin we asked of our queen ; 

A princess announces him near: 

Since one of the graces is seen, 

Young Cupid will quickly appear.’ ” 

Among the amusements that took 
place when the queen was churched, all 
the theatres were gratuitously opened. 

‘ The French comedians performed Zaira, 
and the little piece called Le Florentin. In 
spite of all the precautions taken to preserve 
the king’s box for the charcoal venders, who 
were accustomed to oecupy it on sinular 
occasions, as the poissardes or market-wo- 
men did that of the queen, their places were 
occupied when they arrived. They were 
informed of this, and thoughtit very strange. 
These two chief classes of the lower orders 
were secn disputing upon ctiquette, with 
almost as much pertinacity as noblemen or 
sovereign courts. They demanded to know 
why the boxes, appropriated to them by 
custom, bad been suffered to be occupied. 
It was necessary to call the othcer for the 
week, and the histrionic senate being as- 
sembled in consultation, the registers were 
inspected, and the legitimacy of the clain 
was acknowledged. An ofler wag then 
made to the charcoal venders to go upon the 
stage, and they all sat there on the king’s 
side, upon benches prepared for them. The 
poissardes followed and placed themselves 
on the opposite side, Such grave questions 
of precedence well deserve to be particu- 
larised in memoirs of the times. Since the 
revolution, neither the charcoal venders nor 
the poissardes are distinguished in the gratis 
performances; all ranks are contounded to- 
gether. Lt appears to us only just that 
every one should know his rights and keep 
his place.’ 





On the birth of the Dauphin, on the 
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22d of Oct. 1781, still creater rejoicings 
took place. 
| 


‘The artitcers and tradesmen of Paris 


, 
sy? 


spent consiae rabie su ns, In order to vO to 
Versaules in a body, with their various in- 
signia, Their new and elegant dresses 
formed a most acreeable sight. Almost 


every troop had music with it. When they 
arrived at the court of the palace, they 
there ranged themselves ingeniously, and 
presented a most interesting moving picture, 
Chimney-swecpers, quite as well dressed as 
those that appear upon the stave, carried an 
ornameatcd chimney, at the top of which 
sched one of the smallest of their tra- 
termitv. The chairmen earricd a sedan 
hy) lily writs iy V 


ach were ft » bye scell : 
some nurse and alitte dauphin, The but- 
chers made their appearance, crac do with 
good {at beef. (‘ook S, masa 


ail trades were on the alert. 


was poe 


ns, 
The Srpyitiis 


hammered away upon an anvil, the 


makers finished off a little pair of 

the dauphin, and the tailgrs, a little suit of 
the untvorm of his regunent. The king re- 
maimed a long tine up na balcony to enjoy 
thie Sieiit, The wiigie court was deliz lite | 
with it. So eeneral was the enthusiasm, 


lot : Mea ‘ ; mT 
toat the Dal ¢ POs bien mer Cavemuy ee Hille 


es faeadl 


} \, , . . a 
ead the jot MCeSsSLON . the crave-di ( the 
mmpudence to send their age pucavwon also 


With the cinblematica! devices ot ther ii- 


omencd occupation, They were met by the 
Prin ess Ss 7 Hie, the | i's aunt, who Was 
thruted with horror at the sight, and en- 
trented the KING to have the idacious fel- 
lows driven out oft the processioi, which 


was then drawing up on the terrace. 
‘dhe market-women came to 
late the queen, 


Ccremonics 


concratni- 
and were received with the 
lo Chiat 
appcared to tac number of tittv, dress- 


cad lik HACK sill 


due bodv ot dealers. 
+ | AL 2 
Lid Ord established 
fall dress of their order; and they almost 


all wore ad: 


sreoV ms, 


monds., ihe Prineess de Cin 


may went to the qoor Of the queen’s bed- 
room to receive these ladies, wlio 
One of 
In a speech 


! . + + 
ee pee’, It Wiis see 


i 


} 
were led Up to the queen’s bed 
ligey } 3 } : : 
them addressed her ma 


‘7 ! 


Writleh by .. oc la 


Gown on the mside of a fan, to which the 


spcaner rep ated|y retorr , bat without 
auv cmbarrassment. She was) handsome, 
and had a remarkably fine voice. Lhe | 
queen was aifectod by the address, and an- 
swered ait with grcat aflabilinv: making a 
distincuon between these women and thie 
issardes, who always lett a disagreeable | 


on her mind. The king ordered 


a substantial repuast tor all these women. 
Qie of his InAyESsty Ss maitres=d hore I, wear- 
ny is hat, sat as president, and did the ho- 


hours Of the table. ‘The pubiue were ad- 
pitted, and numbers of people had the cu- 


: ’ 
riosity to CO. 


We shall conclude with a short, but 
interestine anecdote of Louis XVI, and 
a smart epigram, by Le Brun. 
‘Louis NVI, touched with the 
Conaition ot the pool of Vi ysinille 


Wik t( hed 


churipe, 


tue Winter of 1776, had several cait-loads 
of wood distributed amere them Secineg 


i. 
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one day, a file of those vehicles passing by, 
while several noblemen were preparing to 
be drawn swiftly over the ice, he said these 


to them: ** Gentlemen, 
9? ? 


memorable words 
here are my sledges. 
‘Le Brin deposited all his savings with 
the Prince de Gudéménée, whose bankrupt- 
cy ruined him. He revenged himself by 
the following epigrammauc lines; in which 
may be seen the bitterness of a satirical 
poct, and the resentment of a creditor :— 
‘« A prince, full of titles—a sharper serene— 
Eased our purses of millions a tew 5 
See what troops of old men !—what despair in 
their mien'!'— 
How humbly for justice they sue ! 
A kindrocue ota clerk (for,likemuster like man,) 
cks to console them as we.l as he can: 


. ! _ - Y + ae J e? 7.Tth ge on 
bake cor ; o' , old gentle nie Ihy Gry UD Voi I te ars, 


Foy prinees of honour und conscience are 
het Cy 
If you will but have patience some odd fifts 


Veal 
Witho loss or eduction you all will be 
p é.”” 
(To he concluded in our next.) 
re pe 
Encyclonedia of Antiquities and Ele- 


tg ee Eee See 
Nhe nis of Arehe GLO". 


Or the general nature of this truly ori- 
: } & Aris : Sea es ¢ 
inal and valuavie work, we have al- 


ready expressed our ¢ pinion ii) our re. 
view of the part. ‘Lhe second, 
ich has just appeared, fully justifies 
all that we said in iis praise ; it displays 
thesame diligent research, acute remarks, 
and philosophic view of the subject, while 
it brings down the ancient architecture 
in a chronological and scientitic order of 
arrangement. ‘The first part left of 
with aa account of the publie editices of 
the Greels and Romans, which is con- 
tinued in these parts, describing their 


ont ats 
Cals, 


first 


aqneducts, sewers, town wails, 
acropoles, basilice, triumphal arches, 
hifiees, subterranean houses, 

mbs, wells, &c. From 


ts. all of which are 


private a 
i¢ houses, t 


tog 


’ 
1 Stub 
. ;- 


described wiih great ability, we have 
only room for a short extract, begin- 


ning asa goud citizen ought to do, with 
the— 

‘Siops.—The shops at Pompeu have signs 
fixed in the wall, and stone-counters; the 
other parts being open, like those of bro- 
kers, butchers, Phe shops 
at Rome, as well as the taverns, were dis- 
tinguished by pillars, projecting into the 
streets; and on the booksellers columns 
were inscribed the utles of the works which 
they had to sell; the books being kept in 
nidt, the best in the upper, the worst in the 
Piutarch mentions the show-board 
over the cate, and Petronius calls it the ve- 
nolitium, upon which were written the 
nAnwIesS of the ¢ oods Lo be sold. Paracualar 
lived ain distinct Shutting 


and poulterers, 


i yw c ls 


trades strects, 


the shops, as now upon Sundays, was the 





Roman pusteciw in times uf mourning. Plu- 


Ee eee - a tl 
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tarch notes,’ that tradesmen attended thei; 
shops, while other persons walked abroad 
Bankers and others had shops and bronze 
stands in the forum. Martial adds, that the 
streets of Rome and fronts of houses were 
choked up with sheds and stalls, which Do- 
mitian removed. The rich used to keep 
aruizans for the purpose of making various 
goods, ‘Thus Antony branded Augustus 
on account of his father having been a rope. 
maker; and the tradesmen, aboui the house 
of Paratus, called Pansas, were probably 
slaves, who sold goods of their master’s ma- 
nufacture, 

‘Shops at Pompei are frequent; some 





of the letter L. 


EEE 





|} remaining on the marble counter. 
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! of them being underan arcade; there being 


ibove a terrace with others, and part of a 


jouse. In the shop represented in the en- 
graving, p. 49, the counter was of the form 

In this were sunk and fixed 
large jars to hold the materials sold. In 
tront the counter the shutters were 
slipped in a groove, and the door, when 
closed, met the edge of the last, and being 
fastened, kept all secure. ‘The door turr- 
ed on pivots, and of course opened to the 
leit. Other shops appear by the remains of 
their staircases, seen on the sides, to have 
har! wparninents above. In them are dwarf 
walls, against which were ranged oil jars and 
other yoods, The shops have stone seats 
before them, and over the doors emblems ef 
their trade in relievo, but the phallus upon 
ove of them is ne proof of a brothel. No 
attention was paid to uniformity in build- 


of 


Ing, some houses advaneing, otbers re- 
ceding, 


‘‘The first house ov the right hand was 


' thought to have been an inn. Chequers are 


exhibited on the sides of the door-way, and 
rings for tving horses were excavated. ‘The 
bones of horses were a'so found in the sta- 
bles, and in the cellar large earthen vessels 
for wine. Another shop had marks of cups 
Tie 
first was an inn, the second an oimopoliun 
or thermopolium, answering to our cotlee- 
house. 

§ Publhic- Houses.—Nothing is a stronger 
proof of the size and populousness of Her- 
culaneum, than its nme hundred public- 
houses. These houses, as appears by the 
Herculanean placard*, contained vot only 
baths, but pergule—galleries at the top o! 
the house, or balconies, but more com- 
monly green arbours, most probably tic 


* © It was placed upon the wall of a house, 
from whence it was removed to Portici ; and is 
properly a bill for letting the baths and public- 
houses. As itis unique in its kind, it shall be 
here given. In predis Julia Sp. Felicis— 
Loeantur—Balneum Vencrium et Nongentum— 
Taberne—Pergulee—Coenacula ex Idibus Aug. 
Primis in Idus—Aug. Sextas—Annos cont 
nuos Quinque—S. Q, D. L. E. N. C.—A. Suet 
tium verum aed.” As Winckelman reads the 
sigles, S. Q. D., &c. by St Quis Dominam Loot 
jus non cognoverit Adeat Suettium Verum 
/Edilem, I think that he is mistaken. Otto (de 
Adilibus, ¢. viii. §. 5. p. 219.), speaking of 
baths, &e. says, that when baths were let by 
private persons, tlie /Ediles, * locationts condl- 
tiones publicis tabulis proponebant, tb. e. PEe 
posed the terms of the lease in public insesP- 
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and canacula, dining rooms in 
of the house. A kind of 
at Pompei, because the 
Romans did not recline, but ont when they 
rctreshed themselves at these places. Plag- 
sane were chained to posts. Juvenal adds, 
that the vessels were Common. Phe land- 
vore a succinct (tucked up) dress, and 
it the wine in vases tor the visitors to 
raste. ‘The landlord had also a particular 
costume, Vendors of unguents and per- 
fumes (whence the Uncta Popina of Horace) 
also attended, and addressed the guest with 
Dominus and Rex, it he hoped tor custom, 
In the inns on the roads there were both 
hot and cold meats ; but Plutarch mentions 
a Spartan who brought his own meat, and 
save it to the host to dress. ‘Viberius pro- 
hibited their selling any baker’s goods. 
Nero permitted only boiled vegetables, 
though every kind of delicacy was common 
befure. Juvenal describes the company 
as usually consisting of thieves, sailors, artu- 
ficers, drunken Galli, &c. and these places 
then, as now, were considered as permitting 
freer behaviour than elsewhere. It was 
deemed mean to buy wine from a tavern. 
The bill is the Locariuwm of Varro, and the 
sign of the chequer is an abacus or chess- 
board, made oblong, because that was the 
toman fashion. It showed that the play 
was there used, 

‘Yradus or AAAwya: were places accom- 
modated with all requisites for travellers of 
every description, (Ln [lerodotus they are 
national or public fabrics, the modera cara- 
vansaries, without any other accommoda- 
tions than rooms.) Here the soldiers re- 
freshed, and changed horses, carriages, Xe. ; 
but though the stathmot became at last con- 
siderable, they were at first ouly diversorta 
orimns, on which there was the sign of the 
Ansa, the handle or ear of a pitcher, and by 
thisname the station itself was afterwards 
sv called. By these stathmoi the ancients 
regulated the staves of their journics. 


sense here,— 
the upper story 
counter appears 


lady \ 
broug 


‘The Oinopoltum or Thermopolium was 
the shop of a vendor of warm and sweet 
drinks, The ascent to the upper story was 
by fifteen steps.  Saccharine matter 
kept candied for solution in warn water, 
Stewed meat was also sold. Plautus, 1 his 
Pseudolus, mentions the articles here sup- 
plied, vize murrhinam (a liquor flavoured 
with myrrh), passwm (a sort of raisin wine), 
defrutum (mulled wine), melinum and mel 
quojusmodi. Among the interesting disco- 
veries at Herculaneum were silver cups and 
saucers, like those now used tortea. They 
were very delicately worked and wel! sculped 
in relief, Phey were destined to wine and 
water and sweet liquors; and there were 
among the Romans particular houses, where 
persons went to eat and drink, as now toa 
cotfee-house,’ 

* Wells—The contour of ancient wells 
Was one entire stone, holiowed in the same 


Wials 


‘ions. It may, therefure, perhaps be more pro- 


perly read “ Si quis dubitaverit locationis edic- 
tun nobis concessum adcat, &c.” It is absurd 
- think it necessary to apply to the A€dile for 
46 address of a person of course kuown.’ 
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form as round altars. This appears by 
many of marble, found at Herculaneum, 
and even upon a bas-relief of the Giustini- 
ani Gallery. She Greeks, but not the Ro- 
mans, ornamented the brims of their wells 
with sculpture ; Soufilot says, that this form 
was general in ail wells, and the sculpture 
very tine. These brims were but one 
foot eight inches high; in consequence, the 
diameter of their mouths was only nine | 
inches. Pullies were not used to draw the | 
water; the wells were not deep, and. the | 
friction of cords appears upon the brim. 
Thus the Eneyelopedists. Danaus is said 
to have first brought wells from Egypt into 
Greece. There are found wells bored 
through rocks of immense depths, some so | 
shallow as to require only a bucket witha 
rope of twisted herbs. The mouth was 
suinetimes protected by a massive marble 
cylinder, or two pieces cramped together, 
Sometimes the water was raised by a huge 
lever, great stones being a counterpoise to | 
the otherend. The Kentish fashion of the | 
Antlia, tread or crane-wheel, moved by men | 
or asses, among the Goths, by bears, walk- 
ing inside, is ancient, as well as cocks to 
fountains, leaden and leathern pipes. 

‘The wells of Greece had, however, very | 
interesting accompaniments. ‘The old 
fountains of Syros (says Dr. Clarke), at 
which the nymphs of the island assembled in 
the early ages, eXists in its original state, 
and is the same rendezvous as it was for- 
merly, whether of love or gallantry, or of gos- 
siping or tale-telling. The young women, 
as on the ancient marbles, come singing 
from them with vases on their heads, and 
are met by their lovers, who ease them of 
their burdens and join them in the chorus. 
They also dauuce round the wells, the ancicut 
Callichorus, accoinpanied with songs in ho- 
nour of Ceres. ‘This may explain the dis- 
covery of somuany reliques of tine pottery in 
Greck wells. 

‘Some of the wells have an arch over 
them, and were descended by steps, from 
which fashion originated the conduit. 

The architecture of the Britons, An- 
glo-Saxous, Normans, and English fol- 
lows, andas this isa subject which comes 
nearer home to us, we shall have occa- 
sion to treat of it at a future period at 
a creater lengti:. 
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Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
ve. By J. ARAGO., 
(Concluded from p. 106.) 

WE now come to the second division of 

Mr. Aravo’s work, not that there is any 

natural division of the subject, but that 

he has chosen to separate it into two 
parts. tie commences with an account 
of the Marianne islands, the inhabitants 
of which, he says, are quite ignorant of 
medicine, although ¢ the two principal 
physicians of the colony are the gover- 
nor and the priest; and both of them 
employ specifics, which are efficacious 
and universal.” We wonder what fur- 
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ther knowledge of medicine is required 
than being able to apply an efficacious 
specific. But M. Arago’s reasoning i 


not always very cogent, in the verr 
next sentence he tells us, that ‘the 
plant termed acapulco herb, which isa 
radical cure for the leprosy, 1s commm 
here; and that may be the reason why 
so many people are found afflicted with 
this cruel disease!’ But, passing ovr 
these inconsistences, we are told that— 

‘Music is one of the most agreeable 
amusements of the inhabitants of the Na- 
riannes; they sing the moment they awae, 
they sing during the hours of rest, and vey 
fall asleep singing. Their airs are langush- 
ing, harmonivus, and for three voices; tlere- 
are also two or three bv/eros and some se- 
guidillas; but, in general, they prefer that 
which lulls and composes, to that which ami- 
mates and enlivens; and their singing nay 
be considered In some measure an embenr 
of their lite. Almost every body has sane 
taste, and plays tolerably weli; but their 
vuice is nasal, and accords better with their 
Native airs than with those of Spain, which 
are more varied. ‘The national couplets we 
always composed in honour of sume saintof 
Paradise, or to celcbrate some great eveat, 
such as the arrival of a ship. Our comity 
awoke the slumbering muse ef the poet of 
the place; and we often heard songs, the 
burthen of which related to our voyage, aad 
to some persons of the expedition; and 
which, if they did not indicate talents, were 
at least an evidence of a turn for satire. 

‘Dancing is only customary among chil- 
dren. At the sound of a mandoline, or of 
asong, a little boy and gil (their arms be- 
hind them, their heads held up, having an 
importaut air), follow each other with great 
rapidity, and with gestures similar to those 
of our boutmen. ‘Their bodies are agitated ; 
they measure each other with their eyes: 
the young girl seems as if she endeavourcad 
to save herself from the pursuit of the 
youth 3 she runs round a hat placed on the 
ground, and ber lover runs after her; this 
barrier is respected, and it must not ke 
passed: but when he has caught the fugitive 
coquette, it rarely happens that she does not 
consent to vive him a kiss, or allow one to 
be taken: if it does happen, a more fortu- 
nate wag instantly takes lis place, and lassi- 
tude frequently grants that which had been 
refused to an obstinate pursuit, to tender 
and assiduous attentions. Observe the re- 
semblance to the Chega of the Isle of 
France. These petty exhibitions, which are 
very pretty, take place almost every even- 
ing, in the front of every house; we, all of 
us, took great pleasure in stopping to look 
at them, and [ believe that the vanity of the 
actors was flattered by our curiosity and our 
applause, as well as by the accompaniment 
of some trifling present.’ 

In the account of Owhyhee, we find a 
neat compliment to our immortal coun- 
trvman, Cook. M. Arago says :— 

‘The name of this island recals to the af 
flicted memory a terrible catastrophe, whids 
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deprived Europe and the world of the most 


enterprising genius who, since the days of 


Columbus, had rendered himself lustrous 
by the boldest researches and the most glo- 
gious discoveries. 

‘Cook perished. at Owhyhee, the victim 
@ his courage, and perhaps of his wopru- 
dence. As soon as the danger became ur- 
gent, his enraged companions, consulting 
@oly their love for a chief who had so otten 
guided them securely in the midst of perils, 
zad more than once saved them from ship- 


| however, the genius of Tammeamah issued, 


| 


in his rage, those terrible decrees which 
made his enemies tremble; and by the aid 
of those very men whom we now see, he 
ventured to undertake such boundless pro- 
jects, and reduced so many tribes to subjec- 


? , 
, ton, 


wreck, gave themselves up to all the ardour | 


which could possibly animate them; and in 
tle midst of the carnage, which their deadly 
weapons made among the intrepid natives, 
aiey saw their captain fall, at the very mo- 
enént when, by his gestures, he exhorted 
them to moderate their resentment.  Hlis 
amtilated corpse was committed to the 
eoaan he had conquered, and no lasting mo- 
waenent points out to the navigator the ex- 
aaa spot where he perished. The narrative 
of his brave successor has consecrated the 
pant between Kayakakooa and Karaka. 
keoaq but the eve looks in vain for the ce- 
aetaph which should immortalize the me- 
awory of this deplorable event. 

‘The navigator cannot possibly separate 
the name of Cook from that of Owhyhee ; as 
tie name of Leonidas recals Thermopylx; as 
the field of #@harsalia reminds us ot Cwsar. 
En this savage country, the tomb of Cook ts 
sought for, like that of Achilles in classic 
Greece; with this difference, that the 
former was illustrated by recent and extra- 
ordinary events, while the latter is indebted 
for his glory to the verses uf a poet even 
greater than himself.’ 

M. Arago was introduccd to Tamme- 
amada, the King of Owhyhee, and he 
gives a singular account of the royal 
palace, as well as of his reception :— 


‘A miserable hut, built of straw, from 


twenty-five to thirty feet long, and from 
twelve to tifteen feet broad, the entrance to 
which is by a low and narrow door; some 
mats, on which several half-naked giants are 
reposing, and who bear the utles of miuis- 
ters and generals; two chairs, on which are 
seated, oun days of ceremony, a large, fat, 
dirty, heavy, proud man, and a stout halt- 
naked woman, who allows herself to coquet 


with every stranger, without betraying her | 


fidelity to her large-jowled husband, who is 
eat up with [T know not how many horrible 
diseases; walls made of cocoa-tree leaves, 
well sewed tovether; the roof made of sea- 
weed, much neglected, and presenting but a 
feeble defence against the wind and rain ;— 
such is the palace of the munarch of the 
Sandwich Isles; and such are the King and 


fied court ! 

‘ An immense number of soldiers, armed 
with muskets, walking rapidiy backwards 
and forwards in front of this noble dwel- 
ling, to the sound of a bell, which one of 
them rings at intervals; some guns pointed 
towards the sea, and a flag hoisted on the 
top of along pole, indicate the residence of 





{ 
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Introduced to the F pens M. Arago 
and his party remained some time in the 
apartment of the princesses: — 


‘The queen dowager, the favourite of 
Tammeainal, was stretched out on some 
very fine mats, and wrapped up in a beau- 
tiful piece of cloth of davalliere colour. She 
is prodigiously fat, but her face is interest- 
ing: her eyes were heavy from a slight in- 
disposition, her manner very engaging, and, 
after longer observation, [ am not surprised 
at the strong attachment that Tammeamah 
had forher. er legs, the palin of her left 
hand, and her tongue, are very elegantly 
tattvoed ; and her body bears the marks of 
agreat number of burns and incisions she 
inflicted on herself at the death of her hus- 
band. She offered us some beer with much 
kindness, drank to us, striking her glass 
agaist ours: and on her proposing it, we 
drank the health of Tammeamah. A young 
man, very well made, and remarkably clean, 
waved before her an elegant fan made of 
birds’ feathers; and a young woman brought 
to her at intervals, a small vase made of the 
calebash, as a spitting-dish; it was half fill- 
ed with flowers, and covered with a hand- 
kerchiet tied about it. This vase was also 
offered to the other princesses; but it was 
evident that all the care, and the greater 
part of the attentions were devoted to the 
tavourite, whose name was ‘l'ammeamaroo. 

‘There were five of these queens; and 
she of whum L speak, who weighed at least 
thirty stone, was the smallest. The others 
were rather shapeless masses of flesh than 
human figures. Two of them bore a great 
resemblance to the hippopotamus, which is 
said to trail his steps with so much difficulty 
onthe shore. All of them were lying on 
their faces, and I have not seen a female 


oie 

‘[ sketched his portrait along with that of 
his wife, and included in the picture his 
principal officers, lying at his feet, and his 
two hfe-guards with birds-feather cloaks 
who, with drawn swords, appeared ready to 
defend him. We presented the sovereigns 
with an Indian shawl, and a pair of hand- 
some ear-rings; but we had the mortifica. 
tion to see that they received our presents 
with indillerence, and without appearing to 
attach the slightest value to them.’ 

In the Sandwich Islands— 

‘The punjshment of death is inflicted 
here in various ways; and, as if sufferi 
was regarded as nothing, they begin by sub. 
jecting the criminal to a forty-eight hours’ 
fast. This wholly differs from the system of 
the Brasilian tribes, who, previous to pu- 
nishing, indulge their prisoners of war with 
every pleasure which can make them regret 
the loss of life. Here, as soon as the two 
days’ fast is terminated, they conduct the 
criminal, bound, to a moral, at the door of 
which the high priest is in waiting for him, 
and pronounces a certain formula, the mean- 
ing of which I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. Two or three persons then lay the 
criminal down on a piece of wood, placing 
his head on a stone; whilst the executioner, 
who is chosen indiscriminately from among 
the most athletic of the spectators, dispatches 
him by a violent blow on the forehead, with 
aclub. Ifis body is either interred imme- 
diately, or left to the birds of prey, accord- 
ing to the will of the priest or the nature of 
the crime. 

‘ Another mode is,—the criminal is fixed 
with his back to a cocoa-nut tree, and 
strangled by two men, who pass a cord 
round his neck, and draw it with great force, 
supporting themselves by another tree ata 
short distance trom the first,’ 

From the Sandwich Islands the expe- 
dition sailed to New South Wales, and 
we are sure our readers will be amused 
by the very profound and sentimental 
description that M. Arago gives of Eng- 
lish crime and New South Wales ; with 





here while lying singly on her mats, in the | this view we copy one whole chapter, 


opposite position, 


* Theiv room was small, and crowded with | 
calebashes, mats, little boxes from China, | 


and with pieces of English and country 
clotus, all lying about in every corner. The 


entrance was obstructed by a great crowd | 


round the door, aud there was a guard 
placed close by, to watch over the safety of 
the princesses. On inquiring what kind of 
amusements they had, and how they passed 
their time, we were informed that they were 
occupied in keeping death at a distance ; 


7 which must be admitted to be rather diffi- 
Queen of Owbyhee, and such is their digui- | 


| 


cult, considering the ability of the physician 
whom | have described to you. Happy are 
those who can do without him! and still 
happier those who require no other ! 

* Our officious interpreter, however, having 
returned, we went with him to the king, who 
received us in the brilliant costume of which 
[ have already spoken, but with such a stiff 
air, that we immediately supposed his limbs 


aking. From the interior of such a but, | had been accustomed to creater freeduin, 





which, however, 1s a véry brief one:— 

‘England was infested by thieves aud 
highwaymen ; girls of the town were the 
ruin of families ; a nook of land, almost at 
the antipodes of London, offered nations a 
secure asylum from storms; a few whale- 


| fishers, and an experienced captain, gave a 


| brilliant description of this country ; a phi- 
| losopher conceived a generous and philan- 
thropic plan. Sbips employed by the state 
were loaded with those whom the metropo- 
lis disowned as their children: they were 
} landed in New Holland,,,.The robber 
obliterates the remembrance of lis crunes 
by an active and Jaborious life: the prostl- 
tute becomes a wife and a mother, and re- 
members her errors only to detest them; 
her children receive from her lessons of pro- 
bity and honour: the lands are parcelled 
| out by a judicious, impartial, and rigid go- 
| vernor, who bestows with discernment an 

| refuses with firmness: they are cleared by 
‘vigorous hands, that acquire from them 
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wealth, of which the possessor will have no 
reason to be ashamed. Lofty trees, that 
shad so much trouble to rear, are felled 
and rolled over the ground that fed them. 
acious buildings assume the place of 
smoky huts; an.active and intelligent po- 
ylation is now in motion, and eager in pur- 
suit of pleasure, on the very spot whiere sa- 
vares formerly engaged in bloody combats. 
Obscure paths become broad and level 
roads: a town arises—a colony is formed— 
Sydney becomes a flourishing city. 
“At Liverpool, in New South Wales, 
M. Arago visited the hospital :— 

‘ My curiosity,’ says he, ‘ led me to ask 
one of the medical gentlemen, why one ot 
the patients, of a noble countenance, had" so 
wbstinately avoided our presence r—* Be- 
cause he took you for Englishmen.’’"—* Then 
he is not an Englishman himself ?”’—‘* No : 
he is an Irishman, and was made prisoner 
five or six years since. He is a general, and 
an inveterate enemy of Great Britain. He 
had already several times passed Kinkham 
river, to endeavour to live among the savage 
tribes that inhabit the forests and moun- 
tains in the vicinity: but he was retaken, 
and is detained prisoner at the hospital. I 
tremble for his reason. When he is walk- 
ing in the garden, I almost always hear him 
pronouncing the words, Englishmen, tyrants, 
horror, eternal war. The other patients 
avoid him; and, if he meet one in his way, 
he turns him aside with a motion of his foot, 
or with one of his looks, the expressiveness 
of which you must have observed. His 
name is .... Oh, I forgot that he has de- 
sired me not to make it known. I said to 
him but yesterday, ‘good day, general.— 
Good day.-—Ilow do you do?’ —‘ Very ill: I 
am getting better... .but Kinkham river is 
not far off: cure me quickly.’”.... 

‘I shall see this Irishman again on my re- 
turn,’ 

Until M. Arago (who appears to have 
been finely hoaxed) does see the Irish- 
man again, we shall bid him adieu. 
That the work is amusing, will be seen 


=9 


from our extracts, but that it is super- 
ficial, so far as M. Arago's labours go, 
is certain; but if the result of the ex- 
pedition was not so important as might 
have been wished, or even expected, yet 
as the most unsuccessful circummaviga- 
tor contributes something towards en- 
larging the boundaries of science, these 
labours onght not to be slighted. 

We ought to add, that the work con- 
tas twenty-six of the best executed li- 
thographic prints we have seen, from 
orginal drawings by M. Arago. 
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Credit Pernicious. 8vo. pp. 43, London, 
1823, 

Wuar foul fiend e’er put it into the 

mouth of an author to say that credit is 

pernicious, we know not; but we could 

produce authorities, from the blind beg- 

gat Homer, down to the last poor scribe, 





who was unable to pay the week’s rent 
of his garret, (including names of the 
highest authority) that credit is bene- 
ficial—to authors at least, though few, 
perhaps, know it less. 

The pamphlet before us is on the sub- 
ject of the laws of debtor and creditor ; 
a subject on which we have lately been 
so beset (not by bills—though all the 
members of both houses of parliament 
have for many years past) by pamphlets, 
letters, addresses in the newspapers, 
&e., that we have almost fancied our 
critical bed of justice a court for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors, and our own 
proper person first commissioner. 

But to come to the pamphlet before 
us, which contains much good sense and 
many just observations. The author 
says, properly, that credit is often given 
where it is neither necessary nor conve- 
nient ;—not necessary, as in the cases 
of salaried clerks, officers employed 
by government, &c. Credit to such 
pefsons is often pernicious, as it leads 
them to exceed their income. The 
next evil which presents itself is, the 
multiplication of law-suits, and the ex- 
pense they occasion, and he certainly 
gives us a sad picture of this frightful 
evil, He says— 

‘As to the number of actions now com- 
menced annually for small sums I have not 
made inquiry; but [ am able to state some 
particulars of actions instituted in Middlesex 
alone in 1793 *, which willshew that if their 
number be now less, even by one half, than 
it was at that time, the evil under our im- 
mediate consideration is yet enormous. 

‘In 1795, the number of bailab/e writs 
(writs on which the parties were to be ar- 
rested) issued in Middlesex was 11,105. 

‘ Among these are not, of course, included 
the writs issued for sums under ten pounds, 
upon which there could be no arrest ; and 
these unbailable writs, as they are called, 
are computed to be as numerous as all the 
bailable writs. 

‘ Of the first-mentioned number of baila- 
ble writs, there were issued for debts under 
twenty pounds, 4965. 

‘Of actions that went to execution, 
through the most expensive part of the pro- 
ceedings at least in all cases, and in some 
through all the proceedings, there were 
debts under twenty pounds, no fewer than 
753. 

‘In this number are not included those 
actions that were settled on the eve of 
issuing the execution, 

‘At least half of these 753 executions 
were tor debts under ten pounds, viz. 376. 

‘In the same year were issued bailable 
writs for debts of betweeu twenty and thirty 
pounds, 1878. : 





* «In the year 1792, a committee of the 
House of Commons reported that a woman had 
been imprisoned in one of the county gaols, for- 
ty fice years, for a debt of nineteen pounds.” 





‘ And executions for debts within the same 
limits, 389.’ 

There is one observation of this writer 
which is strikingly just—it is that while 
tradesmen commonly make an undue 
profit upon the credit they give to the 
consumer, by putting an extravagant 
price on the goods upon which, to some 
persons they give a long day of pay- 
ment, they do not proportionally dimi- 
nish it to others who are more prompt; 
thus, the ready-money customer is made 
to pay a sort of insurance on the bad 
debts the tradesman may contract. We 
do not so fully agree with the author's 
plan of lessening credit by making a 
law thatsums of between 40s, and 1001. 
should not be recoverable; nor, much 
as we join with him in lamenting ma- 
ny of the evils of which he complains, 
do we see how they can altogether be 
remedied. We, however, recommend 
his pamphlet as containing more good 
sense than has generally been employed, 
either in parliament or out of it, on the 
subject of the debtor and creditor law. 
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Letters on the Art of Miniature Painting. 
By L. MANsion, 12mo. pp. 180. 
London, 1823. 

WHATEVER we may be able to accom- 
plish by our critical labours, we certainly 
have not the vanity to believe that we 
could make what we could never become: 
ourselves,—a miniature painter. It 1s, 
therefore, with a firm conviction, that 
our most faithful analysis of this work 
would be unavailing, that we prefer giv- 
ing no analysis of it at all. We have 
read several of the letters of Mr. Mansion, 
with which we confess ourselves much 
pleased: he appears to be perfectly mas- 
ter of his subject, and conveys practical 
instruction in a familiar manner. Toa 
pupil acquainted with drawing and pos- 
sessing some genius for the art of sketch- 
ing portraits, these letters will be found 
to contain much useful instruction. 
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@Mrigtnal. 
A VISIT TO THE PRISONS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

LikE many of my neighbours I have 
been lately pretty liberally served with 
notices from debtors of mine, who were 
about to take the benefit of the blessed 
act for the relief of insolvent debtors. 
I very seldom trouble myself to look 
after these matters at all, but generally 
take the aforesaid service as a receipt in 
full of all demands, and light my pipe 
with it, thus saving some better bit of 
paper; but the two last that I had the 
happiness of receiving, came from debt- 
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ors who owed me such large sums, that 
I determined at all events to visit them 
in prison, and see how poor, pennyless, 
insolvent mendragged on their wretched 
lives till the day of discharge arrived. 
One of the parties was a gentleman 
(which as far as lL know, now a days, 
only means a man without any visible 
mode of getting his bread), and the 
other, a dashing half-pay officer, whe- 
ther ensign or lieutenant I never could 
very well make out, but called captam 
as a matter of course. Of these, as | 
gathered from the notices, the first was 
m the Fleet (would to heaven he had 
beenon board Nelson's fleet years ago), 
and the second in the King’s Bench. 
Having always had a great horror of 
debt and prison myself, | was tgnoramus 
enough to imagine, that a man in pri- 
son must needs be a man in misery; 
but I was much mistaken, as you shall 
hear, Upon asking at the gate of the 
Fleet whether Mr. was there, | 
was answered in the atlirmative, and al- 
lowed to pass in; here T was set upon 
by a parcel of fellows, whose business 
it seems Is to go round like townecriers 
1a search of the person you may want ; 
expecting of course to be paid for their 
trouble. One of these vociferators soon 
found Mr. ——-— for me, but not as | 
fancied I should find him, up in the 
corner of some dreary cell, dirty and 
uushaved, leaning his head on his band, 
and bemoaning his unhappy fate; but 
eaily attired, with a dashing fur cap on 
his head, and employed in banging a 
ball up and down azamst the high wall 
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with a sort of battledore, and attended | 
by three or four polly dogs like himself, | 


I was thunderstruck. Can this be a 
prison? thought 1; with fun and gam- 
bling of all sorts going on around me; 
or have I got the night-mare, and is it 
a dreadful dream ? I had lent this gen- 
tleman three hundred pounds upon a 
bill, which he assured me was quite as 
qood asthe Bank of England ; but which 
I hardly need add, was dishonoured. 
As soon as his game was finished, he 
came up to me, shook me by the hand, 
and cried, ‘Ah! myold boy, is it you? 
what, are you come to lend me other 
tifty ? Come, come, don’t look so knows 
zng and so grave, and all that sort of 
thing: why, you seem exactly as if you 
were going to say **no.’’ Well, never 
mind, if you can't spare fifty, twenty- 
five will do; and if my I O U is not 
good enough, here's this gentleman, my 


chum, will give you his bill for it, and | 


that’s Bank of England, or indeed better, 
for I shan’t mind five per cent., and there 
you only get four.’ Thus he went on 
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bantering, so that I could not get in a 
word; and ended by enquiring ‘ whe- 
ther I meant to treat him with a bottle 
of wine, or he must treat me?’ | posi- 
tively refused to drink wine in a prison, 
and rushed out full of astonishment 
and vexation; I had gone there, not- 
withstanding my loss, to have consoled 
him if I bad found him in wretchedness ; 
but what I had seen completely stag- 
cered me; here was a ruined man, as 
he would have it thought, behaving in 
@ prison as it he was independent of the 
world; and I really began to think the 
creditors would be the ruimed men, and 
not the debtors, if * such things were.’ 

Surely, thought I, there can be no 
other prison like this, nor another pri- 
soner like the one [ have seen; and I 
crossed Blackfriars Bridge and proceeded 
to the King’s Bench; where I enquired 
at the gate if Captain — was not 
a prisoner. * Yes,’ was the reply. 
‘Then | wish to see him,’ said I, and 
made a motion as if to go in, but was 
stopped with * he is not here, sir.’ 
‘Then how can he be a prisoner?’ asked 
I. © Oh! he is in the rules ; you will 
find him at No. — in Row, about 
three quarters of a mile down the road ; 
except he happens to be out for a ride, 
ora walk, or is gone to town with a 
horse for the day.’ * And this you 
call being a prisoner, do you ?” said _ I. 
‘Certainly, these are our rules.’ By 
way of being witty, I said, * If these 
are your ru/es, I cannot say much for 
your regulations.” The tron-featured 
gaoler had no witin him, for he did not 
relax a muscle, so | lost my joke in ad- 
dition to all the money I had lost. 1] 
however, determined tosee the captain's 
prison; and therefore went to the num- 
ber and row named, and found a smart 
private house, with a pretty garden be- 
fore it, and balconies to the first-floor 
windows. On this floor lodged the cap- 
tain, and | had the curiosity to ask of 
the servant who shewed me up, what 
he paid for it ;—two quineas a week / 
here was another ruzned and insolvent 
man. 

sy this time it was near five o'clock, 








for I had set out on mv expedition after 





an early dinner; and being shewn into 
the captain's apartment, found a party 
of gentlemen, sitting round a table with 
a handsome dessert (oh! that they had 
their deserts /) and three or four sorts 
of wine on it. | was welcomed here 
much in the same sort of way as at the 
Fleet; a chair and wine placed for me, 
and an introduction offered by the eap- 
tain in this manner; * Give me leave, 
sir, to introduce you to sume of vur 








b 


rulers, good fellows | assure you.’ Gog 
keep us from such rulers, thought I, as | 
made an awkward sort of half bow, 
The captain expressed himself as being 
delighted to see me; it was so hind of 
me to come and visit him in his tempo. 
rary retirement ; and so forth. He also 
said, that when le came out, which 
would be im a few days, he should know 
his friends; whether he meant for bor. 
rowing money of them again, or to pay 
what he owed them, I could not under. 
stand, but I fear the former. I did not 
like my situation; I felt as if I sat upon 
thorns, so stammering out an excuse 
that they would wait tea for me at home, 
I hastily departed, leaving a ruler roar- 
ing ‘we are the lads that life enjoy.’ 
My ideas were a complete chaos all 
the way home; | could not make up 
my mind as to which I disliked most; 
the behaviour of my precious pair of 
debtors, (who, from what I can under. 
stand are a tolerably fair sample ;) the 
regulation of the interior of a prison; 
the widely extended (I had nearly said 
infamous) rules; or the act for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors ; and when I 
got into my snug parlour, I was still so 
full of cogitation, that [ had nearly of- 


‘fended an old friend who had come to 


take a cup of tea and a game at cribbage 
with me, by abruptly asking him, when 
he meant to take the benefit, * benefit! 
said he, * benefit, sir; benefit of what? 
| begged his pardon, and explained; 
he forgave my unintentional rudeness, 
and we soon cot to our penny game; 
but, L believe, we never played so badly 
in our lives; for our conversation turned 
upon rules, prisons, dehtors, and insol- 
vent acts, instead of Sifteen. two anda 
pair is four, Perbaps | may some day 
indulge the public with our ideas upon 
these matters. J. M. L* 


* While we give insertion to the letter of 
our ingenious correspondent, we are far from 
agreeing with him in his condemnation of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act. That it may have ét- 
rors, and may be capable of much improve- 
ment, we will admit; but what are the evils 
of afew fraudulent debtors escaping, compared 
to the miseries which every gaol in England 
presented, previous to its being passed, when, 
for a trifling sum, an unfortunate man, how- 
ever virtuous, was left at the merey of the 
creditor, who would exhaust his own meabs 
in order to keep his wretched victim in gaol. 
The principle of an insolvent act is equitable 
and humane, and the nearer it approaches the 
Scottish law, the cessio bonorum, the nearer it 
comes to perfection. We migit also add, that 
in the annals of the insolvent debtors’ courts, 
us many of our courts of law have prove™'s 
there are fraudulent creditors as well as fraudu- 
lent debtois; and that many a young many 
known to be without a shilling, but of oe” 
expectancy, has been seduced to purchase g0° ‘ 
Which he did net require, and which wert 
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AMERICAN BURYING GROUNDS. 
BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT¢ 

Tue original settlers of New Haven, 
following the custom of their native 
country, buried their dead in a church- 
yard. ‘Their church was erected on the 
green, or public square ; and the yard 
jaid out immediately behind it in the 
north-western half of the square. While 
the Romish apprehension concerning 
consecrated burial places, and concern- 
ing peculiar advantages, supposed at 
the resurrection to attend those who 
are interred in them, remained, this lo- 
cation of burial grounds seems to have 
been not unnatural. But since this ap- 
prehension has been perceived by com- 
mon sense to be groundless and ridicu- 
lous, the impropriety of such a location 
forces itself upon every mind. = It is al- 
ways desirable that a burial ground 
should be a solemn object to man; be- 
cause in this manner it easily becomes a 
source of useful instruction and desira- 
ble impressions; but when placed in 
the centre of a town and in the current 
of daily intercourse, it is rendered too 
familiar to the eye to have anv beneficial 
effect on the heart. From its proper, 
venerable character, it is degraded into 
a mere common object; and speedily 
loses all its connection with the invisible 
world in a gross and vulgar union with 
the ordinary business of life. 

Beside these disadvantages, this 
ground was filled with coftins, and mo- 
huments, and must either be extended 
farther over the beautiful tract, unhap- 
pily chosen for it, or must have its piace 
supplied by a substitute. ‘To accom- 
plish these purposes, and to effectuate 
a removal of the numerous monuments 
of the dead, already erected, whenever 
the consent of their survivors could be 
obtained; the Honourable James Hill- 
house, one of the inhabitants, to whom 
the town, the state, and the country, 
owe more than to almost any of their 
citizens, in the year 1706, purchased 
near the north western corner of the 
original town, a field of ten acres; 
which, aided by several respectable gen- 
tlemen, he levelled and enclosed. The 
field was then divided into parallelo- 
grams, handsomely railed, and separat- 
ed by alleys of sufficient breadth to per- 
mit Carriages to pass each other. .The 
Whole field, except four lots given to 
the several] congregations andthe college, 
anda lot destined for the reception of the 


‘ 4 P : 
charged three or four times their actual value. 


W . 
Ve have deemed these observations neces- | 


nes hi ee be thougiit joining in the 
‘, us C amour which Is hOW raised against 

act for the relief of persons contined for 
ebt who are insolyent.—I-p. 
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poor, was distributed into family bury- 
ing-places; purchased at the expense 
actually incurred ; and secured by law 
from every civil process. Each _ paral- 
lelogram is sixty-four feet in breadth, 
and thirty-five feet in length, Each 
family burying-ground is thirty-two feet 
in length, and eiglMeen in breadth; and 
against each an opening is made to ad- 
mit a funeral procession. At the divi- 
sions between the lots, trees are set out 
in the alleys, and the name of each pro- 
prietor is marked on the railing. The 
inonuments in this ground are almost 
universally of marble; in a few in- 
stances from Italy ; in the rest, found in 
this and the neighbouring states. A 
considerable number are obelisks; others 
are tables; and others slabs placed at 
the head and foot of the grave. The 
obelisks are placed, universally, on the 
middle line of the lots; and thus stand 
in a line successively, through the pa- 
rallelograms. The top of each post, 
and the railing are painted white; the 
remainder of the post black. After the 
lots were laid out, they were all thrown 
into a common stock. A meeting was 
then summoned of such inhabitants as 


wished to become proprietors. Such 
as attended drew for their lots; and 
located them at their pleasure. Others 


in great numbers have since purchased 
them; so that a great part of the field 
is now taken up. 

It is believed that this cemetry is al- 
together a singularity in the world. I 
have accompanied many Americans and 
many foreigners into it; not one of 
whom had ever seen, or heard of any 
thing of a similar nature. It is income 
parably more solemn and impressive 
than any spot of the same kind within 
my knowledge ; and, if lam to credit 
the declaration of others, within theirs. 
An exquisite taste for propriety is dis- 
covered in every thing belonging to it; 
exhibiting a regard for the dead, reve- 
rential but not ostentatious, and happily 
fitted to influence the views and feelings 
of the succeeding generations. 

cicaniaiiitiadiniann 
COUSIN LUCY. 

A PARODY ON LORD BYRON’S DON JUAN. 
(from an American paper.) 
CHAPTER I. 

Last century ;—I’m not exaci concerning 
The year: "twas *seventeen hundred, ninety 
odd,’ 
All nature’s wheels, as usual, were turning ; 

And I was tumbied on this earthly clod. 

I came among you, without teeth or learning, 


And was not tatler than a candle rod— 
In short; a little snarling cross-grain’d whelp, 





Ugtier than common j;—that 1 could not help. 


There are some people who seem doomed to 


sail 
Stern foremost always down the stream of 


life 5 


Think to scoop wealth like lamp oil from a 


whale, 
So rur in debt at bank, or get a wife, 
Or some such cursed thing ; then go to jail ; 


And then swear out: or, if they've any wit, 


Make a long face, and get the * benefit 


Of the act.” And then they may walk about 


As large as Cuffee. * * + * 
* * ‘ * * 
* * * . * 


Our fellow men; how shockingly they treat us, 
Ail ure tormentors ; every mother’s son. 
When boys at school, our masters pinch and 
beat us ; 
And thus it is until life’s race is run ; 
The preachers scold us and the lawyer cheats 
US, 
The doctors pull our teeth out, one by one ; 
Till we, worn out at last, from life withdraw ; 
Our heirs then bury us, and—go to law. 


As to the women, they're about the same; 
At least they do appear so unto me; 
I once thougit highly of them, ere I came 
To know how well their words and deeds 
agree; 
For there was one, at least, whom I shall name, 
Whose vows were like the bubbles on the sea; 
So that my good opinion is diminish’d: 
You'll see the cause before my tale is tinish’d. 


Lucy was handsome, so I always thought her; 
That is, look’d better than the common run 
Of girls about here; was an only daughter, 
And seeim’d demure and modest as a nun ; 
But if you ever in a falsehood caught her, 
Her tell-tale cheeks proclaim’d the mischief 
done ; 
Then, there would be a little spot on each, 
Red, as the south-east corner of a peach. 


Her little eyes—how very bright they were! 
Her teeth and skin were wiite as spermuceti; 
Then, the full ringlets of her raven hair, 
Clustering, and falling on ber neck, so jetty 5 
That neck, which seem'd for mortal mouid too 
fair, 
For every body said *twas pretty. 
With those black eyes which used to snap and 
wink so; 
She was a pretty creature : don’t you think so? 
It seein’d us ifsome nameless charm had thrown 
A grace o'er all her lightly rounded form, 
Her voice, the hearer felt its every tone 
Strike on his heart so feelingly and warm ; 
At sorrow’s tale her eye in pity shone, 
Mild as the bow that gilds the fading storm. 
But she did cut a most confounded caper: 
Lil te:l you what it was in Monday's paper. 
Lucy's Cousin. 
4a 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF LEARNING. 





THE following is an extract from aspeech 
of Mr. Montgomery the poet, a few days 
ago, on opening a Philosophical Society 
at Shetheld:— 

‘In all the classic regions of antiquity, 
whether monarchies or republics, knowledge 
was a species of freemascnry ; none but the 
initiated were the depositaries of its secrets, 
and these privileged persons were almost 
universally princes, nobles, priests, or men 


of high degree, including those who, trem 
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bent of genius, or other r auspicious circum- 
statices, were devoted by choice, or com- 
led by office, to the cultivation of letters 
and philosophy. The vulgar, the profane 
vulgar, the multitude, the million, were jea- 
lously and cruelly excluded from the benetits 
of learning, except in so far as these were 
necessarily and beniguly reflected upon them 
in the kinder conductand more affable man- 
ners of their masters and superiors; for long 
before Bacon uttered the immortal oracle— 
‘‘knowledge is power,” the aucients were 
aware of that mystery, unsuspected by the 
ignorant, whom they ruled by that very 
power, the power of knowledge, both in spi- 
ritual and temporal dominion, as their sub- 
jects and their slaves. Now and then, in- 
deed, an “sop, a Terence, or an Epictetus, 
by the irre ‘pressible buoyancy of native ge- 
nius, rose from the dust of servile degrada- 
tion, to vindicate the honour of outraged 
humanity, and teach both kings and sages 
that in the thickest shell of a slave there i 5 
the kernel of a man, which only grows not 
because it is not planted; or when planted 
only flourishes not, because it is unworthily 
beaten down and trampled under foot by 
those who ought to have cherished and 
pruned and reared it to fertility. Oh, 
what a waste of mind and worth, what 
havoc of talent and capacity, of every de- 
gree and of every kind, 1s implied in that 
pe rpetuated thraldom of ignorance, wherein 
the bulk of mankind, throu gh every age and 
nation under Heaven, have been held, by ty- 
rants as brutish as themselves, who knew no- 
thing about knowledge, except that they 
feared it; or by the more flagrant injustice 
of those who possessed, but “durst not, or 
would not communicate it to the inultitude! 
The aristocracy of learning has been the ve- 
riest despotisin that was ever exercised on 
earth; for it was bondage both to soul and 
body in those who were its victims. Thou- 
sands and thousands of spirits, immortal 
spirits, have dwelt im human bodies, almost 
unconscious of their own existence, and ut- 
terly ignorant of their unawakened powers, 
which, had instruction been always as uni- 
versal as i itis at this day, might with Newton 
have unfulded the laws of the univ crse—with 
Bacon have detected the arcana of nature, 
by the talisman of experiment—or with 
Locke have tauglit the mind, with intro- 
verted eye, to jook at itself, and range at 
home through all the invisible world of 
thought. Had this been the case three 
thousand years ago, the abstrusest branches 
of -natural philosophy, and me taphysics 
themselves, might now have been as intelli- 
gible, and as certain in their data and con- 
clusions as the mathematics and mechanics, 
or the abstract principles of jurisprudence.’ 


Wriginal poctryp. 
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EPISTOLARY TIDINGS FROM BRISTOL. 
cs *# + 8 * 
WERE you ever at Bristol?—This time of the 
year, 
The city, like London, is foggy and drear: 
Pass into the streets, all the ladies you meet 
Are mutiled, and mutted frem tieir heads 











7 
tleir feet; 


> 


The aged crawl over the stones with a stick 

And batches of bachelors shuffle, as quick 

As the maidens whose noses are purpled and 
keen, 

By fretting for husbands in shadows so lean ; 

With the bleak wind the cheeks of the young 
are as red 

As fally-blown roses in botany’s bed, 

And their light stirring limbs hurry out of the 


cold, 

Just as though youthful joyance would never 
be old; 

Like flowers in sunshine they lash down their 
eyes, 

For they will not be gazed at unless by sur- 

rise ; 

And the time to drink freely, the liquid they 
biaze, 

Is when evening approaches,—then ladies can 
yuze. 

Though Bristol is famed for her ecommerce and 
wares, 


Her fighters of mettle, her metals at fairs, 
Her Belchers and Neates,—her neat belchers 
for necks, 
Her cribbage for cribbers,—her checkers for 
checks, 
Her clothers and her wool,—and her ringers and 
Friths, 
Her Chattertons, Rowleys ;—her Westleys and 
Smiths : 
Yet like as in London, next door you may live 
Unknown to your neighbour unless you can 
vive. 
What is life ?—'Tis in Bristol. 
resort, 
They fill up their Icisure as puppets the court, 
The fashions they copy in foolish extrem», 
And think their existence consists in a dream ; 
One praises his horse for its hands and its tail, 
And vows in a steeple-chase never "twould fail ; 
Like Gulliver stretching, suppose it was rent, 
It would join ere the race and the rider were 
spent ; 
Another, his dog and his gun praises up; 
A third, Tony Lumpkin-like, sticks to his cup; 
The fourth, slaps his boots with a whip and a 
twirl, 
And shows his false teeth, which are blacker 
than peail ; 
A scratch, not old nick, nor that Sheridan made, 
Which suited young Vapid when he was a 
blade, 
But a fit, unconvulsed that will never be gray, 
Though its wearer may wearily wear it away ; 
In short, four or five, are but samples, like 
grain 
Of the whole which unmentioned in folly re- 
main. 
I went to a ball at the ‘ Bonny Blue Bell ’ 
There were misses more numerous than me- 
mory can teil: 
Mistakes there were sev'ral—some slips—what 
a shame ! 
f donc’—{I mean slips of paper,—not 
vt ime, 
Miss Foot-it-so-lightly ! T took by the hand,— 
‘Twas a taking delight, for she took the com- 
mand ! 
Twelve couple were paired! (there were pears 
hot and baked, 
Which, with liquor delicious our thirstiness 
slaked) 
We marked the wild music on oak shining 
wood, 
And laughed at the clock that went on while 
it stood— 
Save myself, but one oddity shone iu our mirth, 
"Twas a fiddle r, acripple by nature and birth, 


Here creatures 


Nay,. 








—— 


He was blind, but the whites of his eyes jp the 
trance 

Moved fast€r than fancy or vision could dance. 

I went down—I crossed over—I turned and } 
set, 

But the fiddler’s short whites in each motion | 
met, 

And his legs and his knees and his elbows they 
went, 

Like his fingers by Momus or Mercury sent, 

His nose twisted round and his mouth open’d 
wide, 

While his tongue lapped the foam that frotheg 
out on each side. 

Werrested,—he grinned ;—we applauded,—he 


———_ 


drank 5 

And the rosin scraped over his bow :—(but a 
prank, 

A roguish-eyed girl, bless her name! I’ve foy- 
got it— 


Played neatly—she greased it with tallow :) he 
caught it. 

All were ready, hands, eyes, feet, and hearts 
were prepared 

To give Love all the blessings his honours had 
shared. 

No sound would escape from the strings, though 
his arm 

Was repeated in skill’s own peculiar charm, 

He tugged and he strove and he stamped and 
he raved, 

Worse than Handel the wag had incensed and 
outbraved : 

All was hopeless, his anger, by bribe or con- 
trol, 

No concord could raise in his musical soul ; 

He started and left us, yet, spite of his wings, 

We had partners, and they were superlative 
things ! 

And the wine and the kisses, soft words and 
kind airs, 

Were wrought behind doors and were tasted in 
stairs : 

Nothing more, on my word! it was innocent 
fun 

To make blushes spread wider and deeper and 
run; 

There were sighs, yes, believe me! I sigh to 
this honr! 

A coquette was my partner, I breathe by her 
power ! 

The gems in this place, not the Bristol-Stone 
cits, 

Are in love to tbeir ears, hence in danger their 
wits. 

Where are mine ?—What is love ? "tis a ticklish 
thing 

Which makes us rejoice, or despair it will 
bring 5 

I have moped on the quay, on the bridge, and 
the green, 

[ would marry the teazing and beautiful queen, 

But she treats me with laughter and smiles me 
aside, 

In the charms of her manners and elegant 
pride. 

What is hope ?—Shall a rival at Clifton be met? 

Paces taken and second ?—shots fired in a pet? 


Shall I risk other value? the friendships of 


friends ? 
Oh! no: for it is not the valiant commends, 
Nor the coward who shrinks from this Aenour, 
to be 
The survivor of murder. I hate the decree! 
If I never can gain her, I love her not less 5 
if she love as sincerely, her beauty will bless: 
No woman is happy, without she can know 
Oxe heart she has won, for the heart she'll be- 
stow : 
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it is not or London, or Bristol, will give 


Lae here or hereafter, save loving we live. 
D 
Feb. 13, 1823. I e 


rane? SLPLOEL LOL LEAF LLOETF PLP E LL PAE? 
, ill 


TO 
ex I shall sleep under the waving grass, 
t ght-winds sigh as they o er me pass, 
Wilt thou sigh too? 
When wild flowers droop o'er my early grave, 
And the clouds weep rain, their young sweets 
to save: 


eorerre 





WH ; 
And the 1 


Wilt thou weep too? 


Some smile on Death’s shadowy phantom-shore, 
In the hope to meet those they loved before : 
Wilt thou smile then ? 


[should like the young flowers to bloom and 
grow 
Over my grave, while I sleep below : 
Say, shall they, love? 


My grave shall be silent, calm, and lone; 
Only to those who love me known: 
Sure thou art one? 
Y. F. 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THe Oratorios have commenced this 
season, under the able direction of Mr. 
Bochsa; but this anomalous species of 
entertainment seems evidently on the 
decline, since, though thev take place 
but on Wednesdays and Fridays, alter- 
nately at each theatre, they are even then 
far from bringing such audiences as 
might be expected. 

Drury LANE THEATRE.—Braham 
and Miss Stevens are carrying all before 
them in opera at this theatre; and, in 
addition to Guy Manvnering, Artarerres, 
and Love in a Village, which have been 
admirably performed, Liston contributes 
his strength either in opera or in farce: 
a new piece, under the latter designa- 
tron, entitled, Deaf as a Post, has been 
produced, in which there is some good 
acting by Liston, Cooper, and others; 
although the dialogue contains some 
smatt hits, it is altogether but a ver 
rickety composition, of which we feel 
doubtful whether to speak in the past or 
present tense. 

Cevent GARDEN. — The Beqgars’ 
Opera, if so it can be justly called as 
played at this house, gave Mr. Larkin 
an opportunity to represent its hero, 
eee Macheath, on Saturday last. 
Paton was the Polly Peachum of 

e evening, and Miss Hallande, Lucy 
Lockit. The want of a fit male repre- 
Sentative for the character of the cap- 
hp has repeatedly, of late, set the task 
“tetas ladies, Miss Hallande among 
ae and it is admitted that they 
Aree gave a correct notion of the 
heme se — that should be 
: € character, but it is to 

regretted, that there is yet no suit- 








able gentleman for the part.—Mr. Lar- 
kin is a very respectable singer and 
actor, but when singing with Miss Paton 
his vocal powers and taste appear evi- 
dentiy unfit to maintain the first station 
in opera. 

On Wednesday The Comedy of Errors 
and a new farce, entitled The Duel, or 
My Two Nephews, were performed; in 
the former Mr. Blanchard took Mr. 
Liston’s place as Dromio of Syracuse, 
and filled it admirably, and Miss Paton 
succeeded Miss Stephens as Adriana ; 
her song of § Lo! here the gentle lark’ 
was brilliantly given and most raptur- 
ously encored ; the whole of her singing 
as well as acting was very eflective.— 
Miss Tree also merits distinguished 
encomiums; her performances are al- 
ways graceful, natural, and delightful.— 
The farce, as its title would infer, has 
its foundation in a duel, which has been 
fought between Lieut. Henry Buoyant 
and his captain, in which the latter is 
wounded, and this makes it necessary for 
the lieutenant, (Mr. Baker) to keep 
himself concealed and he accordingly 
takes refuge with his second, Tourniquet, 
(Mr.-Chapman) at an inn near his un- 
cle’s: this uncle, Sir Pryer Oldencourt 
(Mr. W. Farren) is an eccentric gentle- 
man, of the old school, and a friend of 
the celebrated Lord Chesterfield of whose 
manners and morals he is an ardent ad- 
mirer, Sir Pryer has a ward, (Miss 
Love) beloved of the lieutenant, and this 
gentleman has a brother, Augustus, (Mr. 
Jones) whom the baronet wishes her to 
marry. Both nephews are invited by the 
uncle, who, from an old family quarrel, 
has never yet seen either of them, and 
Augustus, for several reasons, assumes 
his brother’s garb and appears in a naval 
uniform: he is a young gentleman of 
the new school, delights in boxing and 
similar elegant sports, and has an igno- 
rant sturdy Irishman in train, (Mr. 
Connor) under his own immediate care, 
for a prize fight, whom he passes off as 
asurgeon. ‘The uncle receives a letter 
apprizing him of the unfortunate issue 
of the leutenant’s duel and informing 
him of the secrecy in which he and his 
friend are living. Augustus Buoyant is 
pursued for debt by Rumfit, (Keeley) a 
cockney tailor and a sheriff's officer, 
and the circumstances are so mingled 
and misunderstood by the uncle, and so 
drolly combined and developed, as to 
keep up continual laughter. Finally, 
Rumfit succeeds in arresting Buoyant ; 
the lieutenant and ward are brought 
happily together; Sir Pryer consents to 
their union, reprehends Augustus for 
his low pursuits, and pays lis debts ; 





Henry Buoyant js apprized of his anta- 
gonist’s recovery, and the scene closes 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The 
dialogue in the beginning of the first 
act is somewhat tedious, and not dis- 
tinguished by the wit- and smartness 
that pervades the rest of this excellent 
piece, which is characterized by broad 
chaste humour, laughable puns, and 
much equivoque. ‘The incidents are 
truly farcical, but too numerous to be 
described in our limits, and it must 
suffice for us to observe, that the chae 
racters are well drawn, well contrasted, 
and admirably played. ‘The Duel was 
completely successful and announced 
for repetition amidst loud cheering. 


Whe Bee. 


PPIPLPPLPDOH? 


On hearing Mori's Violin-Concerto at Drury 
Lane, January 30. 








When Mori’s famed concerto past, 
And in harmonic beauty died ; 
Memory, contemplating his skill, 
‘Memento Mori!” sweetly sighed ’ 
J. R.P. 


Original and Authentic Anecdote of 
Cooke the Miser.—When Cooke, the 
well-known miser (whose life was writ- 
ten by the late ingenious Mr. Chame- 
berlain,) was at the point of death, he 
sent fora Mr. B , then an eminent 
sugar-baker, in which line Cooke him- 
self had been engaged in the early part 
of his life. When Mr. B. waited on 
him, said Cooke, with a smile of death 
on his face, ‘ I say, B., what is L 
worth; I shall die richer than he !"— 
*D'ye think H. is worth more than a 
plumb? He, he, I say, B.? 1 could 
buy them both. When | am-dead and 
gone, what will the sugar-bakers say, 
that old Cooke died worth two 
—Yeh! Mr. B. being hurt with the tri- 
umph thus expressed, by a man ia 
Cooke’s dying state, advised him to pre- 
pare for another world, but his advice 
had no apparent eifect, for Cooke still 
repeated the same phrenzied joy till he 
expired. 

The Press.—The radical hostility of 
tyrants to the circulation of thought, is 
strongly depicted in the reply of Sir 
Wm. Berkley, Governor of Virginia, to 
certain questions relating tO that co- 
lony, propounded from abroad in 1760: 

‘| thank God there are no free schools or 
printing, and I hope we shall not have any 
these one hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the best*govern- 
ment. God kecp us from both!’ 


What an admiravie text for the Holy 
Alliance. 
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e nauuilion.—, ) dV. Lire er iS 
he Ing \ pla: ler tl | 
title, has recently been éxInbited at the | 
theatre in Havana, night after night, | 
wherein thé horrors of that tribunal are! 


displayed in the most lively colours to 
the audience, 

Coat Armour.—It was customary for 
knights to beartheir coats-of-arms paint- 
ed either upon the rims or in the middle 
of their shields, and their helmets were 
adorned with diiferent crests, which, 
together with the arms, remained to 
theirfamilies. Some good authors have 
described the origin of this custom, 
from whence the modern science of he- 


raldry was derived, to the institution of 


tilts and tournaments in the tenth cen- 
tury; but others date it from the cru- 
sade, under Godfrey of Bouillon, when 
the confusion, arising from so great a 
number of noblemen and different na- 
tions serving together, made them in- 
vent these, distinctions. A late ingeni- 
ous French writer has very justly ob- 
served, that wearing such ensigns on 
their shiclds, and appropriating them 
‘to distinguish particular families, could 
not have been the general practice in 
Europe till after the death of William 
the Conqueror, for, if it had, his son 
Robert must have known him by his ar- 
mour, and could not ignorantly have 
thrown him to the ground. 

Few books in the English language 
have risen so rapidly m value as the 
first edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
Half a century ago, a fine copy of the 
folio edition was sold for five cuineas, 
and a superb one for thirteen. Plain 
copies in tolerable condition have since 
sold for thirty-six guimeas. 

A jady, an ancestor of the Rev. Mr. 
Eiderton, who was inthe court of Queen 
Anne during her last illness, begged a 
token of remembrance ; the queen or- 
dered her to open a drawer, and bring 
tweive napkins with the royal arms; 
‘there,’ said her majesty, * take these ; 
they belonged to my. father; and, 
whenever vou look at them, think on 
the instability of earthly | grandeur.’ 
These napkins are earefully preserved 
in Mr. Elderton’s family. 

Seneca relates, of one Caius Julius, 
that he was playing at chess when the 
centurion, who led a troop of condemn- 
ed men to death,.commanded him also 
to join them. Having nearly finished 
his game, he counted his men, and said 
to the person with whem he ‘played, 
‘beware, when | am dead, that thou be- 
lest me not, and say that thou hast wen 
the game.’ ‘ihen, bowing to the centu- 
rion, be said, ‘bear me witness that I 
have the advantaze.’ 


— 
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Massachuss°ts to alter his name! 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Henny and Rosa, or the Maniac, in our next. 
We shall be happy to reecive the further com- 
| munications Mr. L. proniises. 

In our next, we shall give an interesting bio- 
graphical memoir of Mr. William Playfair, the 
brother of the late Professor Playfair, and one 


of the most prolific writers of his day. 
emer 
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Oceasional Re- 


from various Sources; with 
murks. By JOHN STEWART, Esq. 


Printed for Ov.rver and Beyp, Edinburgh ; 
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Just published, price 9s., No. VIL., of 
THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Walpole’s Memoirs. 

2. Horne’s Introduction to the Sevipture 

3. Dagley’s Gems. By the Rev. G. Croley. 

4. Brickwood on the National Debt. 

Oo. Examen des Doctrines Mcdicales et des 
Systemes des Nosoloyie, 
Salis. 

6. Voyage ea Ecosse et aux Isles Helnides 
Par L. A. Necker de Lanssure, &c. 

7. Simaond’s Journal of a Tour and Residence 
in Switzerland, in 1817, 18, and 19. 

8. Werner, by Lord Byron; Don Carlos, by 
Lord Joan Russell; the Bride’s Trage iy, by T. 
L. Beddoes. 
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9, Napier’s Treatise on Practical Store-farm- 
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and sold by EHatechard and Son, W. Sams, and 
J. M. Richardson, London; J. Parker, Oxford ; 
Dighton and Sous, Cambridge; and J.Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 


LIPERARY NOTICE. 
Tie following are the primcipal Pam- 
phlets recorded in the next No.of Tie Pam- 
pileteer, which wil! be published in a few days : 
—1. Henry VIIL’s Love Letters to Anna Lo- 
leyn = Original. }—2. 


ihe Members 


of the House of Commons, show- 
ing the Places they represent ; and distinguish- 
lny those who hold Places, and who are depend- 
Administration ; and also 
those who hold Comunissions in the Navy or 
Aimy, and how they voted on the fourteen 
great Questions divided on during the Sessions 
of 1821 und 1822; and the Minorities on thirty- 
SIX Questions. —3, Short Discussion on = the 
Spanish Question. (Original. |—4. Postscript to 
Voss. on the Agricultural and National Dis- 


Cut on the present 


One Napoleon Buonaparte Hemmen- 
way has petitioned the legislature of 


Par F. J. V. Brous- 


Information of 


An Alphabetical List of 








tress. [Original]—5. Dr. Maclean on the Bri- 
fish Quarantine Laws, &c. { Original.J—g, | 
Lowe on the Policy of recognising the Inde. 
pendence of South America. ~—7, A Plan fo, 
suppressing Mendicity, abolishing the present 
System of Parochial Taxation, and amelioratijy 
the lower Classes —8. On the Vinous Ferme, 
tation, ke.—9. Rev. J. W. Cunninghain’s Cau. 
tion to Continental Travellers, &e &e. Ke. 
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New Novel. 
This day was published, price 21s. boards, the 
Second Edition of 
OSMOND, a Tale; in Three Volumes, 
12mo. 
By the Author of The Favourite of Nature. 

Printed for G and W. B. Wairraker, Aye 
Maria Lane. 

‘The high reputation which -the author of 
“The Favourite of Nature” acquired, by the 
publication of those deeply interesting volumes, 
will not, we are sure, suffer any diminution by 
the publication of * Osmond.” The pleasure 
we derived from the perusal of the former work, 
made us look forward with some anxiety to the 
appearance of “ Osmond ;” and, we ure happy 
tosay, Our expectations have not been disap- 
pointed”—-Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1822. 

‘ Caxoline’s death is truly affecting ; and of 
the afier-mecting between Osmond and his an- 
gelic wife, and their parting interview, we can- 
not speak in: terms of too high’ praise. . We 
yield the amiable author our unqualified eulogy 
for the religious tendeney of the book ; and, as 
a parting word, we consider © Osmond” one of 
the most successful novels of that class which 
undertake to wean us from strong passions, 
aud teach us the philosophy of virtue.’—Lite- 
rary Register, Nov. 9, 1822. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The FAVOURITE of NATURE, in_ three 

vols. 12m0. Third Edition, price 21s. boards, 
Also, lately published, 

The SCHLOOL- for MOPHERS ; or, The Po- 
litics Of a Village. In three vols, 12mo. price 
21s. boards. , 


Diseases of the Skin, such as Leprosy, Ring- 
orm, Tetters, Scorbutic Eruptions, §c. 
Ma. C. TROWARD, under the patron- 


aye of the most eminent Medical Gentlemen in 
the metropolis, continues io administer, with 
unparalleied suecess, SULPHUREOUS FUMI- 
GATION in the cure of the above diseases ; 
and daily experience proves this peculiar treat 
ment to be not only very superior to any other, 
in effecting a speedy and radical cure, but also 
much less expensive. 

A short Treatise on Sulphureous Fumigation 
may be hat gratis, at the original Fumigating 
Batus, established upwards of five years, at 29, 
Red Lion Square.—Mr. C. Troward has Portable 
Famigating Baths, with which he attends pa- 
tients ut their own houses ; and has also ac- 
commodation at his Establishment for persons 


_ residing in the country desirous of being bene- 


——, 


al 


fitted by a course of the baths. 
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venor Sguare, and 192, Strand; Booth, Duke on 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Malt; by the Boo® 
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tan Strect, Edjnburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgor > 
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